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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Lurner BursBank: You can never bring up a 
-child to its best estate without love. 


“Uncie Jozr” Cannon: No one can strengthen 
-the legs of a child by walking for him. Each must 
shinny on his own side. ; 


Cuartes B. Aycock: The taxation that goes 
for the upbuilding of the public schools is the very 
freedom and liberty of the people. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. A. Cassipy, Levington, Ky.: 
The wise teacher will break down the artificial di- 
visions in arithmetic, and teach it as a related 


-whole. 


Dr. G. Stantey Hatt: May we not reverently 
ask, what shall it profit a child if he gain the whole 
world of knowledge and lose his health; or what 
shall he give in exchange for his health? 


Mrs. J. L. Gaynor, St. Joseph, Mo.: Music 
should stand in the educational plan where Eng- 
lish stands. If taught properly in the school it will 
benefit the pupil. It should be taught to be spoken, 
written, and read. , 


SUPERINTENDENT Y. L. Davey, East Orange, 
Mass.: Unless the teacher is kind and sympa- 


‘thetic, the good will of the pupil is not secured, 


and firmness seems like severity, justice like spite, 
and watchfulness like spying. 


SUPERINTENDENT S. R. Kingston, N. Y.: 
There is a strong tendency in these days to place 
too much responsibility on the public schools. 
The school, without the co-operation of home and 
church, can never ‘produce a high state of civiliza- 
tion. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. WuITEForD, St. Joseph, 
Mo.: Because a pupil is slow to learn is no assur- 
ance that he may not later become a thorough stu- 
dent and a broad-gauged man. Many of the best 
men of the country were boys who disliked study 
and who were classed as dullards. 


Eimer Extsworth Brown, United States Com- 
missioner of Education: Our modern life is making 
more of the intervals, and with the shortening of 
the hours of labor they will fill a still larger place. 
It is in the intervals that we play, and if we play 
well, the intervals will count not for death... . 
Play counts for morals; for it is in our play that we 
choose things according to our character, and by 
choosing we make our character. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
[ Editorial. } 


INDISPENSABLE. 


The summer school is as indispensable in its way 
and in its place as the state normal school, the col- 
lege, or the university, just as the street car is as 
indispensable in a city as the Overland Limited 
in the country as a whole. 

Anything is indispensable that gives what must 
be had and can be had in no other way. Harvard 
gives in July and August as indispensable work 
as it gives from October to June. Those who use 
its equipment of men, buildings, laboratory, and 
library in the summer could not use them in the 
school year, and the summer work is as much of an 
uplift in proportion to the cutlay of money, time, 
and energy as is any work taken in the college 
year. The good done is as valuable, proportion- 
ately, as any work done. This is as true at Orono 
or Simmons, at Columbia or New York Univer- 


sity, at Menomonie or the Thomas Training 
school. 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


Occasionally there come times in a nation’s 
progress. when the word all along the line is “For- 
ward.” 

There is always a time with an army when 
for days, or weeks, there is “nothing doing,” and 
then comes an hour of great activity, of intense 
awakening, when not to be on the march, not to 
be ready for action, not to be alert is. to lose every- 
thing. 

This is such a time educationally. The com- 
mand has been issued all along the line, “Forward.” 
Whoever hears not and heeds not, whoever is not 
up with the times, is to be retired in the near future 
as among the incompetents. 

For every position where college education 
counts for much there are several recent graduates 
waiting. Young men and women with A. M. or 
even Ph. D. degrees are available at a less price 
than is now paid the teacher of fifteen years’ ex- 
perience. Many high school teachers of fifteen 
years’ experience have not had a college education, 
and those who had such education more than ten 
vears ago have not had all the best things in the 
university of to-day. 


There is but one way for any high school 


teacher, who has never been to college or who has 
been out of college for ten or more years, to be 
on the modern firing line in any branches, with the 
possible exception of Greek and Latin, and that is 
by spending about two summers in three in a uni- 
versity summer session. 


SPECIALISTS. 


This is most of all important for teachers of 
music and drawing, of domestic science and 
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manual training, of agriculture and .engineering. 
These latter subjects are so new as applied to pub- 
lic high schools that teachers of five years’ experi- 
ence never had an opportunity to equip themselves. 
To such the summer session of a university or spe- 
cial institution is a beacon of hope. 


THOSE WHO WOULD CHANGE. 


Many teachers of eminent success in the grades 
find themselves earnestly desirous of trying some 
of the special departments, and to these the sum- 
mer school is an cpening of rare promise. In two 
summer sessions, with directed study during the 
year, a succcessful grade teacher, with taste and 
talent for music, drawing, domestic science, or 
agriculture, can prepare herself for expert super- 
vision. 

FOR SUPERVISION. 


Even superintendents may now find highly at- 
tractive courses for specializing in education, or in 
any modern phase of any subject, for the super- 
vision of which he is not equipped. There are su- 
perintendents who are not content to pretend to 
supervise these new branches without knowing 
something of them. One superintendent, at least, 
has taken a course in domestic science, and has 
cooked dishes in the most improved manner, that 
he might be at home in his own schools. In Mas- 
sachusetts alone about fifty superintendents are 
found each year in summer schools, studying es- 
pecially nature study subjects and agriculture. 


THE GREAT VARIETY. 


To-day there is practically no phase of teaching 
from the kindergarten to the university, and no 
phase of administration from that of the principal 
to that of the superintendent, for which one cannot 
be greatly enriched by attendance upon a summer 
session. 

Travel is important, but it has no such value as 
has study under expert direction, and at least the 
summer school should be given as many seasons as 
travel. 


THE PRESTIGE. 


One who thus modernizes his knowledge and 
professional equipment is many times as likely to 
be given promotion as one who does not, and such 
a one is practically immune from dismissal. The 
prestige that comes from such use of a part of the 
vacation is beyond estimate. — 

So greatly is this appreciated by those who are in- 
telligent in such matters that many cities give an 
increased salary to all teachers with the summer 
school habit, and, in most states, several points 
are allowed in examination for certificates. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


From this day onward, for many years to come, 
the summer session is to be honored by colleges, 
universities, and special institutions as of as much 
importance in its place as the regulation course, 
and, as a college degree or specialist’s diploma is 
now indispensable for securing a position, so 
will adequate vacation school life be to the 
retention of a position. The new order of things is 
worthy the keen attention of all school people. 
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SPRING HERALDED. 
BY JAMES BALL NAYLOR. 


Oh! the sunshine told the bluebird 
And tthe bluebird told the brook, 
Yhat the dandelions were peeping 
From the woodland’s sheltered nook; 
So the brook was blithe and happy, 
And it babbled all the way, 
As it ran to tell the river 
Of the coming of the May. 


Then the river told the meadow 
. And the meadow told the bee, 
That the tender buds were swelling 
On the old horse-chestnut tree; 
And the bee shook off its torpor, 
And it spread each gauzy wing, 
As it flew to tell the flowers 
Of the coming of the spring. 


Then each flower told its neighbor 
And each neighbor told its friend, 
That the stormy days were over 
And the winter at an end; 
While the blue sky smiled above them 
And the birds began to sing— 
And the land grew bright with gladness, 
At the coming of the spring! 
—lI'rom “Songs from the Heart of Things.” 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—(V.) 

BY THEODORE B. NOSS. 


V—A CONTRAST BETWEEN MATERIAL 
SOURCES AND EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENTS. 


The need of an educational commission brings. 


the people of the state face to face with a situa- 
tion that does us no credit; namely, that in respect 
to material resources, population, and advanta- 
geous location Pennsylvania is the foremost state 
in the union, or the foremost but one, but in re- 
spect to popular education (as shown by length of 
school term, provisions for secondary education, 
and qualifications and salaries of teachers), it 
has no place among the first fifteen states. 

At a meeting of the Pennsylvania Society in 
New York last December Governor Stuart de- 


scribed the material resources of the Keystone- 


state in a way to make every loyal Pennsylvanian 
feel proud of our great commonwealth. In sev- 
eral of the most important manufactures and agri- 
cultural and mineral productions ‘Pennsylvania 
takes first rank among all the states of the union, 
and in some other important products and indus- 
tries holds the second place. But, more important 
than the possession of great wealth by a state, is 
the use made of wealth, especially in the field of 
popular education; for it is not mills and mines 
that make a nation great, but men. The time has 
come when prosperous 
longer say: “I will tear down my barns and build 
greater, and there will I bestow all my goods,” 
but, “I will tear down several thousand shabby and 
cheerless country schoolhouses, and build better, 
and there will I educate my children.” The hour 
has struck for progress, and that on no small scale. 

The excellent and appropriate address of Gov- 


ernor Stuart would have lost part of its effect, had: 


Pennsylvania must no- 
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he been followed by some one speak- 
ing of Pennsylvania’s neglect of her 
rural schools. Fifteen years ago (and 
the relative conditions referred to 
have not changed since then) Gov- 
ernor Pattison said in his annual 
message to the legislature: “In many 
districts children pass the country 
schoolhouse on their way to the town 
to secure the advantages they are not 
able to get in the country school- 
nouse.” Governor Hastings, in 
his message in 1897, said: “The lack 
of school facilities in the country is 
causing many of our citizens to move 
to the boroughs and cities in order. 
to educate their children. This tendency is harm- 
ful both to the centres of population and to the 
country districts.” 
The Keystone state, with its boundless wealth, 
has not discharged her duty in the proper educa- 
tion of all her children. She has seemed generous 
in the amount of her school appropriation, but in 
fact she has been penurious. Her school grants 
must be measured, not by the bulk of the appro- 
priation, but by what each pupil actually gets in 
school privileges. What other benefits than this 
can an appropriation confer? When judged by 
this test, what other leading state in the union does 
so little for her schools? Our state is not giving 
more than half enough to her schools, and most of 
what she is giving is not accompanied with such 
conditions as insure its proper use in local dis- 


tricts. Asa result, public education is in a back-. 


ward condition in nearly all rural sections. Even 
in Lancaster county, said to be the richest agri- 
cultural county in the United States, thirty-six dis- 
tricts out of fifty-nine are reported as having but 
seven months of school in a year. In one of the 
poorer counties the average length of term is but 
6.83 months. In another county seven school 
districts have a term of only six months, and one 
a term of but five months! The minimum legal 
term in Pennsylvania is seven months, but if the 
maximum local tax of thirteen mills, added to the 
stave appropriation, will not maintain the schools 
for seven months, there exists no fixed minimum 
term. How couid the people of these unfortunate 
districts be convinced of the bountiful liberality 
of the state towards its public schools? A rich 
man might leave $100,000 to his children, and the 
bequest would look large, but if he had as many 
children as Priam, king of Troy, no one of them 
would have enough to buy a good town lot. Penn- 
sylvania’s annual grant to her schools looks like the 
gift of a prince, but what each child gets looks like 
the pittance thrown to a beggar. In an official re- 
port, State Superintendent Schaeffer said: “When 
the school appropriation was raised from two to 
five millions, there was no corresponding increase 
in teachers’ salaries.” The year after this great 
appropriation was granted State Superintendent 
Waller said: “It is already evident that in some 
parts of the state the present munificent appropri- 
ation to the common schools is likely to prove 
more of a curse than a blessing.” 

In consequence of poor rural schools the last 


H. B. WILSON, 
Superintendent Schools, 
Decatur, Ill. 
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twenty years have witnessed in Penn-- 
sylvania an exodus from the farms to. 
the cities that is truly alarming. 
More than half of the population of 
theagricultural county of Berks is row 
in :he city of Reading, and the same 
tendency to desert the farm may be 
seen in nearly all parts of the state. 
And this unfortunate tendency is not 
a condition that could not have been 
foreseen nor prevented; it is the di- 
rect result, in large measure, of the 
public school system itself. We are 
reaping what we have sown. We 
have used the public school system 
as an instrument to make educational 
opportunities unequal in different localities, and we 
have succeeded alarmingly. It is not to be wondered 
at that thousands of- parents of intelligence and 
means have been driven from the farm to the town. 
Electric roads, telephones, free rural mail de- 
livery, and other modern conveniences have of late 
added greatly to the attractions of country life, but 
no considerations whatever will reconcile parents 
to the nuisance of cheap schools—schools with 
short terms, poor teachers, and a change of teach- 
ers nearly every year. Most of the rural schools 


-have been practically at a standstill for years, even 


in these times of great industrial progress, and 
some of them have retrograded. The wealth and 
culture of the people are steadily gravitating 
towards the large cities. Political leadership, 
which used to be widely diffused in all parts of the 
state, is now being massed chiefly in the large 
cities, while the rural district are becoming more- 
and more a negligible quantity. If the present 
tendencies should continue indefinitely, the time- 
will come when the agricultural population of the 
state will sink to the level of a peasant class. A 
rural people dare not meekly accept seven months 
of school for their children, while the people who 
buy their farm produce enjoy ten, under the same 
public school system. The words, “common 
schools,” of which we used to be so fond, now 
sound like mockery, on account of the striking 
contrasts of educational privileges, and the word 
“common” is falling into disuse. School tax is 
not “common”’; it varies from zero to thirty-three 
mills. The school term is not “common”; it va- 
ries from five months to ten. And that which is 
least “common” is the quality of the schools, 
What a sorry picture of public education in the 
rural sections of a great American state, in the- 
twentieth century! But the people are beginning 
to see the picture and to resolve that it must be 
changed. The appointment of the educational — 
commission is the result. 

Only words of praise can be spoken of most 
Pennsylvania towns and cities that have long 
school terms and good schools. These are the 
bright spots on the educational map of the state. 
One cannot look at the splendid educational build- 
ings in Pittsburg, Johnstown,. Altoona, Philadel- 
phia, and in a score of other cities without a thrill 
of pride. These large places have wealth and 
leadership, and would have good schools if there- 
were no public school system at all. But the rural: 
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districts have been denuded largely of both wealth 
-and leadership, much as the forests have been de- 
nuded of tall timber, and they are left in their 
weakness to work out their own salvation. 

Never did a state have a greater opportunity for 
educational progress than Pennsylvania now has. 
Her material resources are ample, and her educa- 
tional foundations have been well laid. If now 
‘public education is to flourish as it should, the 
state must do three things, chiefiy,—first, recog- 
‘nize the paramount importance of her public 
schools and provide for them with a liberality com- 
‘mensurate with her resources; second, make state 


“control of public schools dominant so far as neces- 


sary to insure their efficiency; and third, place all 
children on terms of substantial equality so far as 
educational privileges are concerned. 
PUBLIC RECREATION. 
BY JANE ADDAMS, 
Hull House, Chicago, Ill. 


Second Vice-President Playground Association of 


America.) 


We have no sense of responsibility in regard to 
the pleasures of young people and continually for- 
get that amusement is stronger than vice, and that 
it alone can stifle the lust for it. We see all about 
“us much vice, which is merely a love for pleasure 
“gone wrong,” the illicit expression of what might 
have been not only normal and recreative pleas- 
ure, but an instrument in the advance of higher 
social morality. We cannot imagine a young ath- 
lete, who is rushing to join his baseball team, will- 
ing to stop long enough in a saloon that he may 
‘taste the full variety of drinks in order to detect 
the one that is “doctored,” although this is a com- 
mon source of excitement now. We cannot 
imagine a boy who by walking three blocks can se- 
cure for himself the delicious sensation to be 
found in a swimming pool, preferring to play craps 
in a foul and stuffy alley, even with the unnatural 
excitement which gambling offers. ... The 
wonder is that human nature exhibits so little un- 
natural vice and petty crime. The restless bound- 
ing boy on the one hand, and the young people 
whose love of pleasure is continually starved are 
the only ones who persistently refuse to conform 
‘to the conditions of modern city life, and it is 
largely through our efforts to minimize the dan- 
gers for them and to give some reasonable outlet 
for their insatiable love of amusement and diver- 
sion, that we are at last approaching the subject 
of public recreation in its relation to social morality. 
Those few cities in the United States which spend 
more money for juvenile reform than for public 
education are deservedly held in disrepute, and yet 
every city in the United States spends a hundred- 
fold more money for juvenile reform than is spent 
in providing means for public recreation, and none 
of us, as yet, sees the folly and shame of such a 
‘procedure. 


> 


The elegant new high school of St. Louis will 
be the “Frank Louis Soldan high school.” This 
‘is gratifying to the educators of the entire country. 
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ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
BY EDWIN D. MEAD, 


The American press can do much for the world’s 
peace and order, much for England and Germany, 
by registering with power the judgment that, as 
another has said, “there is a place for both nations 
in the sunshine,” and it is time for them to cease 
“making faces at each other.” I, for one, am no 
more a believer in any Pan-Teutondom than I am 
in an exclusive and arrogant Anglo-Saxondom; 
but it has come about that at this juncture the suc- 
cess of the policies which must chiefly determine 
international justice and progress depends pre- 
eminently upon the fraternity and hearty co-opera- 
tion of England, Germany, and the United States. 
Germany’s own recognition of the pre-eminent im- 
portance to her people of their increasing practical 
relations to the English-speaking world appears in 
the recent substitution of English for French as the 
required modern language in her high schools. 

There is not much danger that we in the United 
States shall ever again do long or serious injustice 
to England; the ties that bind us are too many. 
But, were it only for the reason that most of us 
read English newspapers ten times as much as we 
read German ones, there is danger that we may not 
do justice to Germany, and may become victims 
of the malign talk about her being the chief dis- 
turber of the peace, and logically provoking “iso- 
lation,” and the other direful things. Germany 
becomes day by day our own more and more for- 
midable commercial rival, as she is England’s; and 
it is always easy to do injustice to our rivals. It 
may sometime be as necessary for the United 
States as for England to consider that, if Germany 
crowds sharply in some of the markets, it is usually 
by means which are not proper occasions for re- 
sentment and pique, but for praise and imitation— 
by recognition of the fact discerned by the shrewd 
youth in the anatomy class, that “the brain is a 
very useful organ; it is useful to think with.” She 
has brought thorough education to bear on in- 
dustry and trade, where many of the rest of us 
have stumbled on by rule of thumb; and in the 
very fields where the Englishman and the American 
have perhaps the greater fertility and originality, 
she has often distanced them by method and train- 
ing. It is pleasant and most useful to see men like 
President Pritchett and Professor Hanus ap- 
plauding her at this time for this superiority, and 
commending her methods to the American people. 

It is not in industrial education alone, however, 
or chiefly, that we may learn from Germany, or 
that we are under obligation for high service ren- 
dered. From the time when Horace Mann pub- 
lished his report on the schools of Germany, in 
1843, the German influence has been the strongest 
foreign influence upon our public school system; 
and for a far longer period, from the time, ninety 
years ago, when Everett and Ticknor and Cogs- 
well and Bancroft went to study at Gd6ttingen, to 
the present time, the German universities have 
been in a high degree our graduate schools. — It 
fortifies one’s soul to know, when we hear of 
“strained relations,’ real or possible, between 
America and Germany, or England and Germany, 
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that among the things “made in Germany” which 
have most general currency in the republic is the so 
great proportion of our best scholarship; that our 
American colleges and universities are filled with 
men in every field of thought and learning, who, 
thronging to the German universities in these last 
decades, have come home to weave all over this 
broad land a web of such love and admiration and 
gratitude as, with that other web woven by the 
millions of our people who are bound to Germany 
by the close ties of race, shall surely suffice, in any 
time of folly or stress, to smite down the Philis- 
tines and maintain justice here toward the great 
land of Luther and Goethe and Kant. 

The scholars whom Harvard and Yale and Co- 
lumbia, year by year, are sending to Berlin, in that 
happy interchange of professors which was itself 
suggested by the German emperor, will each and 
‘ all be ambassadors of this fraternity. If Professor 
Kiihnemann, who came from Germany a year ago 
to lecture at Harvard, and has been writing of his 
experience and impressions so warmly in the Ger- 
man periodicals since his return, is a fair repre- 
sentative, the Germans of the interchange will be 
similar ambassadors; and we shall not only learn 
lessons from Germany which we need, but Ger- 
many will be plainly told of many things American 
which she needs. Professor Kiihnemann, going 
home from America, has plainly told her that the 
excessive assertion of the principle of authority 
and the absurd dictatorship so prevalent in Ger- 
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many need to give place to larger freedom and in-- 
dividual initiative in education and in life. 
In the summer of 1909, the University of Leip-— 


zig will celebrate the fifth centennial of its founding,. 


and the University of Berlin its first centennial: 
Hundreds of American scholars will join, with 
others, in pious pilgrimage to the old halls to 
which they owe so much. It were to be wished. 
that the commemoration might be marked by a. 
German-American educational exposition at Leip- 
zig, in which the two nations should submit to each 
other and the world representations of their best 
achievements in every field of education. In some 
hall of the exposition, day by day, the best edu- 
cators of America and Germany and the world 
should exchange their wisdom, The best Ameri-- 


can message would have no more to do with the 


large freedom and individual initiative which Pro- 
fessor Kiihnemann is commending in our educa- 
tion than with the inspiring new movement which: 
is so rapidly enlisting our universities and our 
public school system itself in the cause of peace 
and the better organization of the world. Old 
England’s scholars, like our own, will share in the 
great German commemorations in 1909; and the 
thinkers of England, Germany, and America should 
there unite in epoch-making speech and action in 
behalf of international justice and fraternity — 
Edwin D. Mead, in article on “England and 


Germany,” inthe Atlantic Monthly for March, 
1908. 


EDUCATIONAL SPECTATOR. 


IN MICHIGAN.—(IV.) 


The county commissioners of Michigan have a 
pleasant and profitable way of holding their offi- 
cial conventions. They are held on a Friday and. 
Saturday, the state bearing a substantial part of 
the expense, and the teachers the balance of it. 
They are styled inspirational meetings, and such 
they are. They eliminate the specialist in methods 
and devices and tone up the spirit and purpose of 
the entire teaching force. “ The program is so 
tonic that all teachers come, and so wide awake 
that citizens come in quite generally. It has been 
the spectator’s privilege to be at Bay City, St. 
Claire Heights, and St. Joseph this spring, and the 
uplift from the meetings of only two or three years 
ago is decidedly in evidence. An evening audi- 
ence is always large, representative, and earnest. 
The influence of such a gathering is beyond ex- 
pression. In one instance one of the leading citi- 
zens, a man interested in all public affairs, said: 
“This meeting is worth a million dollars to this 
county in its effect upon parents, teachers, and 
children.” More and more are _ public-spirited 
citizens appreciating the definite good of a great 
educational meeting which affects the entire com- 
munity. 

The state superintendent, the county commis- 
sioners, and the city superintendents of Michigan 
realize as never before what it means to have such 
meetings held in a county centre. The papers give 


it attention that they will not give to devices, all 
professions get a new view of education therefrom. 
Taxpayers see a new light. 

DETROIT. 

Detroit has kept abreast the times in a way that 
challenges admiration. Few cities that have to 
pay all of the bills have more of the best modern 
features than has this city. She was one of three 
cities to lead in the development of playgrounds as 
an educational feature, and she was among the 
very first to install an elaborate industrial training 
plant in each of the high schools. : 

Detroit is the leading city in the Middle West, 
with possibly one exception, in the proportion of 
men principals, and in the length of their term of 
service. This gives weight to the influence of the 
system, when, as in this case, the men are keenly 
alive to educational progress. 


For a quarter of a century, nearly, the superin-' 


tendents—Robinson and Martindale—have heen 
promoted from principalships. Mr. Martindale 
has been in official leadership for twelve years, and 
in those years has won a high place in the esteem 
and confidence of the fraternity. No man in su- 
perintendency service in the country has been 
more constant in attendance upon the leading pro- 
fessional associations, not alone upon meetings of 
the National Education Asociation, which held 
its annual meeting in Detroit largely out of re- 
gard for him, and the Department of Superintend- 
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~ence, but also in related associations, having been 
‘one of the first city superintendents of the country 


‘to. identify himself with the national movement for 


‘the promotion of playgrounds, Detroit, under his 


leadership, holding high rank in this phase of edu- 


-cation. 


Detroit’s high schools have had a phenomenal 
growth, and the city has been alert in appreciating 
‘the need of the city in this regard, not alone in 
‘providing buildings and equipment, but in install- 
ing thoroughly modern courses of study. Few 


‘cities have rivaled her in providing equally in all 


respects for all of her high schools, central and 
otherwise. 
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_A TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND OF HARRIS- 


BURG. 
A Retirement Board has been constituted. which has 


‘charge of securing funds and paying annuities to the 
‘teachers of the public schools. 


Contributors to the Retirement Fund are all teachers 
“employed in the public schools of Harrisburg, excepting 
those receiving the minimum salary under the state law. 
The words “teacher” and “teachers,” as used throughout 
‘this plan; include all teachers, principals, and supervising 
Officials connected with the public schools. 

The Retirement Board consists of the president of the 
‘board of school directors, two other members of the board 
~of school directors appointed by the president, and two 
‘teachers elected for two years by the teachers. All sub- 
sequent elections for the teacher members of the Retire- 
ment Board to be conducted by a committee of teachers 
-appointed by the Retirement Board. 

The secretary of the board of school directors is to be 
secretary of the Retirement Board, and the treasurer of 
the school district is to be the treasurer of the Retire- 
‘ment Fund. 

Contributions for the support of the Retirement Fund 
shall be two per cent. of the salaries of teachers who 
have taught ten years or less, and’ three per cent. of the 
salaries of teachers who have taught more than ten 
years; provided, however, that the maximum contribu- 
‘tion from a teacher in any one year shall be $50. The 
amount provided for shall be supplemented by annual 
appropriations by the board of school directors equal to 
‘the amounts contributed by teachers during each preced- 
ing year, also by such private contributions by individ- 
uals as may be made at any time, by special funds which 
may be raised by teachers or others for this purpose, and 
by any other funds which may be secured from any 
source, 

Full annuities, given only after reaching the age of 
sixty years and after teaching at least thirty years, 
‘twenty of which shall have been in the public schools of 
Harrisburg, shall be one-half the annual salary at the 
date of retirement; provided, however, that the mini- 
mum full annuity shall be $300 and the maximum $800; 
and provided, further, that teachers in the eniploy of the 
board at the time of the adoption of this plan may be re- 
‘tired at the option of the board regardless of minimum 
age or length of service herein provided. 

Partial annuities, given on account of disability and 
‘partial annuities for more than five and less than thirty 
years of service in the public schools of Harrisburg, shall 
‘be as many thirtieths of a full annuity as the teacher has 
served years in the public schools of the city; provided, 
however, that this section shall not apply to teachers in 
the employ of the board at the time of the adoption of 
this plan, provision being made for them. 

No teacher shall be entitled to a full annuity who shall 
mot have contributed to the Retirement Fund an am_ unt 
‘equal at least to twenty-five regular annual! contributions. 
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In case the teacher at the date of retirement has made 
less than twenty-five such contributions the amount 
necessary to make up the remaining number of contribu- 
tions shall be based upon the salary of the teacher at the 
date of retirement and shall be deducted annually from 
the annuity until the twenty-five contributions have been 
made. 

At the discretion of the board of school directors, 
teachers physically or mentally incapacitated, who have 
attained the age of sixty years and who have served 
thirty years, twenty of which shall have been in the pub- 
lic schools of Harrisburg, may be retired on full annuity; 
provided, however, that the minimum age and time re- 
quirements herein specified shall not apply to teachers 
in the employ of the board at the time of the adoption of 
this plan. 

No full annuity shall be for a smaller amount than is 
fixed by Article ILI., Section 1, unless the funds at the 
, disposal of the Retirement Board are insufficient to pay 
full annuities, in which case the Retirement Board shall , 
make a pro rata deduction from all annuities. 

At the discretion of the board of school directors, 
teachers physically or mentally incapacitated who have 
served less than thirty years and more than five years in 
the public schools of Harrisburg may be retired upon 
partial annuity, but a partial annuity shall cease on the 
recovery of the annuitant from disability, and the annui- 
tant may be recommended by the Retirement Board for 
re-employment. 

The administration of the Retirement Fund, according 
to this plan, shall begin as soon as it shall be agreed to 
by a majority of the board of school directors. 

The Retirement Board subject to the approval of the 
board of school directors shall formulate such supple- 
mentary provisions as may be necessary to govern its 
action, in fixing methods of receiving contributions, in 
paying annuities and in otherwise carrying on the work 
of the Retirement Board under this plan. Copies of all 
provisions adopted by the Retirement Board, and ap- 
proved by the board of school directors, shall be fur- 
nished the contributors to the Retirement Fund. 

The Retirement Board shall make an annual report to 
the board of school directors covering the operations of 
the Retirement Fund. 
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ONE WENT SINGING. 


BY MAY TURNER, 


One who went singing on the long highroad 
Upon his shoulders Bore a heavy load. 


A sobbing child delayed him with its clinging.— 
Tender, low, and strangely sweet his singing. 


And when he shared a drooping comrade’s ills, 
His song rose cheerily to meet the hills. 


A woman walked beside him for a space; 
He bore her load, and matched her feeble pace. 


Then laborers in distant fields stood still 
To hear his song, and felt their hearts athrill. 


Footsore, he plodded on through evening dew; 
Yet still his song rose bravely to the blue. 
—Used by permission of the Outlook. 


When first the crocus thrusts its point of: gold 

Up through the still snow-drifted garden mould, 

And folded green things in dim woods unclose 

Their crinkled spears, a sudden tremor goes 

Into my veins and makes me kith and kin 

To every wild-born thing that thrills and blows. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich: “A Touch of Nature.” 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES, PEACE DAY. 
May 18. 

[Reprinted by request. This has been issued as a leaf- 
let by the American Peace Society, 31 Beacon street, 
Boston, at 30 cents per 100 copies.] 

[In 1908 school authorities in twelve states recom- 
mended special exercises in school on this day. In 1907 
‘the superintendents of the country in annual session at 
‘Chicago passed a resolution recommending special in- 
struction on arbitration in all schools on or about May 18, 
the anniversary of the opening of the first Hague confer- 
-ence.] 

READING. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
‘the children of God. 

How lovely are the messengers that preach us the gos- 
of peace. 

The Lord loveth righteousness, and the work of right- 
eousness shall be peace, and the effect of righteousness 
‘quietness and confidence forever. 

And God shall judge between the nations and arbitrate 
‘for many people. 

He shall make their officers peace, 
righteousness. 

And they shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks. 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more, 

HYMN. 


“Angel of Peace,” O. W. Holmes, or “Come, Kingdom 
of Our Lord.” or some other appropriate hymn. 


RECITATION FROM THE ‘BLACKBOARD. 


“My country is the world, my countrymen are all man- 
‘kind.”’—Garrison. 

The eighteenth century achieved peace with justice be- 
tween thirteen American states. The nineteenth century 
extended it to forty-five states. The twentieth century 
will achieve peace with justice between all the nations of 
the earth. The United States has shown the method of 
attaining a United World. 


THE NENT STEPS IN WORLD ORGANIZATION. 


1. Arbitration treaties pledging each nation to refer 
all disputes with other nations to courts of law or of ar- 
bitration. 

2. A world parliament to meet regularly. 

8. Gradual, proportionate disarmament. 

4. An international police force, 

BRIEF ADDRESS BY TEACHER OR GUEST. 
Topics Suggested. 

Peace between nations is now for the first time in his- 
tory made possible. Steam, electricity, newspapers, 
democracy, a better mutual understanding, permit world 
organization. A century ago a war in Manchuria would 
not have been known for months. Nations independent 
then, interdependent now. Growth of commerce. Peace 
‘between nations attainable long before civil war, lynch- 
‘ings, and murder will disappear. Our great cities con- 
‘tain much wickedness and violence, but they never fight 
-each other as the Italian cities once did. Alabama and 
Tennessee have feuds and lynchings, but they do not 
‘fight each other. Proper organization can prevent wars 
between vations as well as war between cities or feder- 
ated states. The influential people in a few leading na- 
tions can secure peace between nations. If the four or 
five great nations will arbitrate, all the weaker ones will 
‘gladly give up the heavy burden of costly armaments, 
Evils of race prejudice and national arrogance. What- 


and their rulers 
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ever may be said about civil war or wats in past time, 
war between nations to-day is unnecessary and a sin. 
It never proves which nation is just; it only shows which 
nation is stronger. Police and militia use a minimum of 
force to maintain law and bring criminals to court. 
Rival armies and navies are not national police, They 
never aim to bring a nation to court. They are merely 
great duelists. Folice and militia will be necessary in- 
definitely, but rival armies and navies will be replaced by 
international police. 

The Czar called twenty-six nations to the first Hague 
conference on May 18, 1899. One hundred representa- 
tives worked three months. Results: The permanent 
international tribunal with over seventy permanent 
judges, four appointed by the United States. It opened 
in 1901. Carnegie’s gift to, it of $1,500,000 for a building. 
The United States and Mexico sent first case. By pro- 
vision of the Hague conference for investigation, war be- 
tween England and Russia prevented in 1905 over North 
Sea collision. By its provision for mediation President 
Roosevelt made possible Portsmouth treaty between 
Japan and Russia. 

The second Hague conference opened June 15, 1907, 
convened representatives of all the nations of the globe; 
most august assembly in human history; in session four 
months; French the language used. Some important 
matters that failed of the unanimous acceptance neces; 
sary for a vote were accepted by large majority. Pro- 
vision made for third conference in not more than eight 
years. A world court agreed on to try cases by interna- 
tional law; it will have fifteen judges and be used in ad- 
dition to tribunal of arbitration; other important matters 
agreed on; notable harmony and courtesy shown between 
all delegates. 

Several nations, most recently of all the five Central 
American states, have agreed to arbitrate every question 
with each other. 

One way of preventing attacks on weak countries is to 
get them “neutralized,” by the nations agreeing never to 
let foreign troops enter them. A method of punishing 
nations that break their pledges is to ostracize them by 
withdrawing diplomats and commerce. When the na- 
tions agree to make this the regular penalty, and all act 
in concert, the mere threat will be more powerful than all 
the navies of the world. 


WORK FOR PEACE DURING THE YBAR. 


Learn by heart Longfellow’s “Arsenal at Springfield,” 
and selections from the pamphlets referred to. 

Subjects for compositions in higher grades and high 
schools :— 

1. “The Great Men of England, Germany, Italy,” ete. 

2. “Our Safest Frontier—The Unguarded Canadian 
Border Line.” 

8. “Is it true that ‘Conquer We Must, When Our 
Cause It Is Just’ 7” 

4. “The Chief Causes of International Wars.” 
5. “Are Our Worst Enemies Without or Within Our 
Borders?” 

6. “Kaiser 
America.” 

7. “Story of the Christ of the Andes.” 

References—“leaching Patriotism and Justice,” three 
cents; “Primer of the TPeace Movement,’ five cents; 
“Patriotism and the New Internationalism,” a manual 
for teachers, 134 pages, twenty cents, Lucia Ames Mead; 
“The Cost of War,” B. F. Trueblood; and other pam- 
phiets. All to be obtained of the American Peace So- 
ciety, 31 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 


Wilhelm’s Friendly Acts Toward 


a Republic, ignorance is a crime.—*orace anann. 
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CORRECTING ENGLISH. 


Anne M. Nicholson, San Jose, California, says: 
“Incidental correction of faulty English with no 
special time for language has not produced results. 
Teachers and children alike are irritated at the in- 
terruption of the trend of thought by these correc- 
tions, involving, as they frequently do, a certain 
amount of drill the correct form. If, on the 
contrary, a certain portion of every day is devoted 
to the mastery of the mother tongue, the teacher 
feels impelled to organize work contributing to 
certain well-defined aims. Application of princi- 
ples and forms learned should be found in all lines 
of work.” 


WE ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR CRIME. 


“To the trained observer of life it is obvious 
that criminals are not on the whole to blame for 
their vicious career. 

“For twenty-five years, as a police reoorter in 
New York, I saw all the wickedness of depraved 
human nature,” says Jacob Riis, in the May De- 
lineator. “I saw a seemingly unending succession 
of young rascals—so the police had stamped them, 
and the record on the station-house blotter bore 
them out—going from the slums through the 
wicket-gate of the Tombs to the prison anc to the 
gallows, and it was a sight to discourage any one 
whose horizon was limited by our earth-life. The 
chill of it abides with me yet. But behind it all I 
made out also what it was that had depraved their 
poor human nature, and that the responsibility lay 
with us who let it be, whose neglect of the neighbor 
that had fallen among thieves was to blame for it 
all. The world is no worse than we make it. We 
also can make it good.” 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. 


BY E W. ROBINSON, 
Webster, Mass. 


Professor Bailey, in his admirable treatise on 
“Nature Study,” says: “Actually to grow a plant 
is to come into intimate contact with a specific bit 
of nature. But much more is gained to the child 
than the mere knowledge of plants themselves. It 
takes him into the open air. It enlarges his hori- 
zon. It brings him in contact with living things. 
It increases his hold on life.” In this last sentence 
is enclosed the pith of the nature study idea, as 
worked out in the cultivation of home gardens by 
boys and girls. Problems of dimension and shape 
of garden; preparation of soil; arrangement of 
rows; distribution of different plants; care of the 
tender shoots; recognition and destruction of 
weeds; discrimination between helpful and injuri- 
ous birds and insects ; appreciation of the ceaseless 
struggle being waged between beneficial and bane- 
ful agencies, both animal and vegetable; all this 
combined manual and mental activity is but a 
counterpart of the innumerable problems which 
life will set before him very shortly, and which will 
be attacked intelligently and solved correctly in 
direct proportion as he has learned the lesson of 
individual initiative in action, and independent in- 
ference and concluson in thought.—Report. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON TEACHING READING. 


BY DR. HENRY R. SANFORD, 
Pan Yan, N. Y. 


[These suggestions are taken from Dr. Sanford’s Leaf-- 
let, of which 100,000 copies have been issued.] 


Every intelligent child of school age knows the- 
difference between the “real cat,” the “picture cat,” 
and the “word cat” and any so-called “develop- 
ment” of the words from objects or pictures is un- 
necessary and absurd. 

Children on entering school have a vocabulary 
of several hundred words, the proper use of which: 
they know; they recognize by the ear far more 
words and sentences than will be needed in the 
primary department, and they can reproduce them 
by means of the vocal organs. The teacher’s work 
is to teach the children to know these same words 
in their written or printed forms and to reproduce 
them in sentences. 

Choose at first such words as your pupils are ac- 
customed to use, for not all children use the same 
words. 

The teacher should not read for the pupils the 
sentence which they are expected to read. 

The three necessary steps in reading are: (a) 
Perfect word knowledge; (b) silent reading; (c) 
oral expression. In all lower grades these steps 
should always be recognized. 

Keep a list of all words in order of presentation, 
in order that they may continually reappear in re- 
view sentences until they cannot be forgotten. 
Keep no record of the sentences, but rather let the 
words be differently combined every time. 

Multiply the sentences by changing them to the 
interrogative form. 

A pupil should not attempt to read a sentence 
orally until he has the thought in mind. 

Teach the elementary sounds with their diacriti- 
cal marks, as found in “Webster’s International 
Dictionary,” commencing quite early, but intro- 
ducing new sounds gradually, giving general and 
special drill upon difficult combinations, for the 
following purposes: (a) To give ability to pro- 
nounce new words without help; (b) to improve 
articulation; (c) to correct defective speech. De- 
fects in speech may be due to one of three or more 
causes: (a) Physical defects of the vocal organs. 
Such cases are very rare, and teachers can do little 
or nothing for them, except to advise parents to 
consult a competent surgeon. (b) Imitating im- 
proper models at home and elsewhere. Imitation 
of proper models, if persistently followed, is the 
remedy. (c) A kind of defective hearing which is 
not deafness, and is commonly not recognized by 
teacher or parents. The ear fails to discriminate 
between sounds nearly alike, and in consequence 
the child cannot learn to make them by imitation. 
This is a serious difficulty, and the effectual way 
to remove it is to show the child just how to place 
his vocal organs, to produce a given sound. 
Chronic cases of the second class will be benefited 
by the same treatment. 

Pupils learn to read and acquire the habit of 
reading by reading, and to that end it is advisable 
to use, in addition to the usual readers, a large 
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amount of carefully selected supplementary read- 
ing. . 

From your own reading make clippings of ap- 
propriate articles for your various classes to read 
and copy. Paste them on cards and gradually ac- 
cumulate a supply for each class. Portions of 
newspapers may sometimes be profitably employed 
for supplementary reading. 

The teacher may sometimes with profit retain 
the readers, and let the pupils use them only in 
class. Let all read a paragraph or less silently, 
and let all words not recognized be written on the 
blackboard at once by the teacher or pupil, and 
then pronounced from the board and the books. 
The pupils should use all the new words in sen- 
tences to show that their meaning is known. 


As thought getting is the chief purpose of read- 
ing, pupils should very frequently read new mat- 
ter silently and then state the thoughts in their 
own words orally or in writing. 


In primary grades every word, whether learned 
from the blackboard or from books, should be in- 
corporated by the children into numerous sen- 
tences and thus by use be added to the child’s vo- 
cabulary. . 


Remember that there can be no good reading un- 
less the thought is comprehended, and that so far 
as possible the reading matter in-the earlier stages 
should be of such a nature that the child can form 
a mental picture of what he is reading. To secure 
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proper expression, inflection, emphasis, etc., i. ¢., 
natural reading, be sure that the thought is fully 
grasped and understood. 

Words and thoughts not familiar should be ex- 
plained, and when pupils are sufficiently advanced, 
they should, by constant practice, become accus- 
tomed to use the dictionary. 

Give classes occasional drills in vocal culture, 
employing imitation, and using such words and 
sentences written upon the blackboard as will tend 
to develop the voice. 

Bad reading, such as stories which paint life in 
false colors, exalt crime, and glorify criminals, is 
leading thousands to ruin. The habit of reading 
once acquired will remain, but the true teacher can 
direct it into better channels. It is possible to 
cultivate a taste for good literature through care; 
fully selected supplementary reading. Read occa- 
sionally to your class from a standard work that 
you wish them to read. When the interest in the 
book is awakened let the pupils finish it. When- 
ever possible, tell the class something about 
authors which will make them want to read their 
works. Be familiar with good books suitable for 
children of different ages. Have children make 
lists of the books they have read; be ready to sug- 
gest others. Seek opportunities to recommend 
books for parents to purchase at Christmas time. 
Make yourself intelligent regarding the best books 
for children so that you may guard the highest in- 
terest of a school library. 


a 
oo 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


THE HERO AS PRIEST. 
From Carlyle’s “Heroes and Hero Worship.” 
[Continued from April 16:] 
OUTLINE OF A STUDY OF LUTHER. 
Introductory: The Relation of the Priest te other 
Heroes. 
I. The Likeness. 
(a) He is a kind of prophet. 
(1) Having the light of inspiration. 
(2) Being a voice from the unseen 
Heaven. 
Il. His Distinctive Function. 

(a) To preside over the worship of the 
people.and to be the uniter of them 
with the unseen Holy. 

(b) To guide them heavenward by wise 
guidance through this earth and 
its work. 

(c) To unfold to men in a familiar manner 
the open secret of the universe. 

The subject of the lecture——The Priest as Re- 
former,—Luther and Knox taken as examples, 
and considered nistorically from this point of view. 
I, The Character of a Reformer. 

(a) A spiritual Captain, a warfaring, bat- 
tling Priest, who appeals to Heav- 
en’s invisible justice, against 
Rarth’s visible force, 


(b) A believer in the divine truth of things. 

(c) A seer, seeing through the sham of 
things. 

Il. His Mission. 

Where other heroes have been builders up 
of Religions, heroic forms of 
human existence, Theories, and 
Practices of life, he must reverse 
the process in the Heroic manner. 

III. The Necessity of Reformations. 

(a) Things that were once indispensable 
furtherances become obstructions, 
and need to be shaken off and left 
behind us. Ex.—The spiritual 
Representation completely satis- 
factory to Dante in the course of a 
century became dubitable to com- 
mon intellects, deniable to Luther 
as the people’s_ representative. 
This happens to all Systems of Be- 
lief and all Systems of Practices. 

(b) This occcurs when man “enlarges by 
fresh discovery his view of the Uni- 
verse, and consequently his 
theorem of the Universe.” 

(c) It follows that when Belief waxes un- 
certain, Practicebecomes unsound ; 
offences accumulate until they 
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bécome insupportable and are then 
violently burst through. 

(d) All destruction by violent revolution, or 
however it be, is but new creation 
on a wider scale, and all true nien 
that live or have ever lived—in all 
countries and times,—have lone 
battle against the empire of Dark- 
ness and Wrong. Luther was 
one of these spiritual heroes. 


LUTHER IN THB CHARACTER OF REFORMER 


I, He Was an Idol-Breaker. 

(a) An idol is a symbol of God, a Thing Seen 
Significant of Godhead. Let a 
man’s heart be honestly full of it 
and there is a kind of lasting merit 
in. it, analogous to the Poet’s 
recognition of a certain endless 
divine beauty and significance in all 
natural objects. 

(b) But in the era of the Prophets no man’s 
mind is honestly filled with his idol 
or symbol. He doubts, and his 

. worship is Cant. He is no longer 
a sincere man. 
PROTESTANTISM AS A MOVEMENT. 


I. Protestantism is the grand root from which 
our whole subsequent European 
history branches out. 

(a) Luther’s Reformation was the first act 
of it (implied by the general con- 
struction of the paragraph, R.-L: 
Ed., pp. 171-175); a revolt against 
spiritual sovereignties. 

(b) English Puritanism was the second act 
of it,—a revolt against earthly 
sovereignties. 

(c) The French Revolution was the third act 
of it,—a revolt for the abolition of 
all sovereignties, earthly and spirit- 
ual. 

Il. Private Judgment: Its Relation to — Protes- 
tantism and Hero Worship. 

(a) Private judgment is not a new thing in 
the world, but only new at that 
epoch of the world. Liberty of 
private judgment must at all times 
have existed in the world. 

(b) The right of private judgment will sub- 
sist in full force wherever true 
men subsist. 

(c) The right of private judgment faithfully 

‘gone about ends in the opposition 
of selfish independence, and evolu- 
tion. 

(d) Sincerity is the merit of originality, and 
the believing man is the original 
man, but whatsoever he believes, 
he believes it for himself, and not 
for another. 

(e) The great and fruitful ages of Faith are 
original ; the most men in them are 
sincere; every worker is a worker 
not on semblance, but on sub- 
stance; every work issues in a re- 


sult, and the general sum is great. 
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(f) The original man alone can live with a 
right gratitude and genuine loyalty 
of soul, the Hero Teacher who 
has delivered him out of darkness 
into light for Loyalty and Sov- 
ereignty are grounded on realities 
and sincerities. 

CONCLUSION. 


(g) “Not by shutting your eyes,—your 
‘private judgment’; no, but by 
opening them and having some- 
ching to see.” 


WHAT BREEDING CAN DO. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


The best illustration of the possibilities of corn- 
breeding is seen in two ears of corn of which 
photographs are here given. 


1) 


No. 1 represents the first ear of corn ever raised 
in the corn belt among those now te be seen. Fifty 
years ago. 

No.2 represents the most perfect ear of corn ever 
raised so far as is known. It was raised by Mr. 
Pascal of Iowa. It is perfect in every proportion, 
or, at least, nearer perfection than has been found in 
any other ear. It has 1,092 kernels, each full, deep, 
well set. It was sold for $150 at public auction. 
The buyer obligated himself to keep it on exhibi- 
tion one year, till the spring of 1908. The first 
crop from the 1,092 kernels will sell for more than 
$1,000. 

Sometime we may tell the story of Mr. Pascal, 
the prince among corn-breeders. 

TASSELS. 


Nature, especially in northern climates, appears 
to rejoice in tassels. These festoon the rising cur- 
tain of the year. A great variety of trees are 
clothed with this kind of flower-cluster. In early 
spring these pendants welcome the sunny days. 
We first notice them upon the alders, hazels, 
sweet-fern, and. poplars. The worm-like “tags” 
of winter unfold into long, graceful yellow or 
brown, or ruddy tassels, full of golden dust. 

Nor are all tassels alike. They not only vary 
in color, but in arrangement. Great differenses of 
effect are produced by making a group of tassels, 
alternately long and short, as to its individual 
members. If they were all of exactly the same 
length they would become monotonous and 
tiresome. Then take the season through, and how 
great is the range of colors! We have spoken of 
the rich browns of the alders, Still more glossy 
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and enticing are the catkins of the 
sweet gale, while the hazels are a 
delicate ochre. Our aspens have 
a fuzzy gray appearance, and are illus- 
mined by the bright purple stamens. 
Later, when the fruiting. clusters 
grow, they become white and cot- 
tony. 

The balm-o’-Gilead has a beautiful 
tassel, easily forced in the house. It 
is five or six inches in length, and 
pushes forth from an odorous, ver- 
dant bud, wrapped with balsamic 
scales. But the most glorious of the 
spring tassels is that of the black or 
sweet birch. To stand beneath a 
birch tree in bloom is to receive a benison. The 
great golden tassels, to one who is en rapport, seem 
actually to shower down blessings. They renew 
our childhood, our faith, our hope. No wonder 
Lowell loved the birch, and to it addressed one oi 
the most charming of his poems. The tree is it- 
self a ballad. 

The “lady” or white birch differs from the black 
in many ways. Every one knows its pure, white- 
washed stem. Its tassels are solitary at the 
ends of the twigs. Other trees that bear spring 
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tassels .are the iron-woods, horn- 
beams, hickories, or walnuts; butter- 
nuts, and ashes. The last, of which . 
we have many species, bloom com- 
paratively late, but are of peculiar 
beauty, sometimes protruding from a 
setting of satiny bronzed scales, 
sometimes from such clothed in su- 
perb crimson velvet. 

Tassels reach their .acme in 
early July, when the edible chest- 
nuts burst forth into a foun- 
tain of cream-colored: flowers, 
The willows, though often spoken 
of as tassels, are really spikes. 


The silk, by the way, which 
causes some of them to be ‘known as 
pussies, is confined to the bracts. The 


flowers are staminate and pistillate on different 
trees or bushes, and consist respectively of one 
stamen or one pistil. They possess neither calyx 
nor corolla. 

To a resident of the North, loving nature, it 
would seem forlorn enough to live in a country 
where the trees had no tassels. Well did Thoreau 
call these “little vegetable redeemers.” 

W. Whitman Bailey. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


CONDUCTED BY THOMAS TAPPER. 


SCHOOL GLEE CLUBS. 


BY B. F. SCALES, 


Director of Music in the William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia. 


A distinguished head master of a famous private 
school for boys, when asked why he believed in the 
out-of-school musical organizations in his school, 
said: “In any school where honest work is done to 
give a first-class high school education, especially 
to prepare for college, the work is bound to be 
more or less of a grind, however expert the teach- 
ers may be. Anything that will relieve this strain 
and put new life and hope into the boys is worth 
while. Music as exemplified in glee clubs, man- 
dolin clubs, and orchestras is one excellent means 
of doing this. It is a lubricant; it pays.” 

Out-of-school musical organizations are of value 
in the education of a boy or girl if they are con- 
ducted by trained musicians, able to control, direct, 
and inspire the members of the clubs, and if those 
students who participate are required to maintain 
a Satisfactory standing in the regular work of the 
school. With this latter regulation enforced, both 
in spirit and in letter, the position of out-of-school 
music will always be rightfully subordinate to the 
main work of the school. The musical clubs will 
be made up of representative students, since mem- 
bership in these clubs is the premium placed on 
good daily school work. To dull or lazy students, 
who love music, an incentive to do satisfactory 
school work is in this way given, and it has been 
often proved that such pupils are reached in this 
way when other methods have failed. 

If the clubs are managed and directed by the stu- 


dents themselves, and a certain standing in studies 
is not required, out-of-school musical organiza- 
tions are obviously of doubtful value, but if the 
young musicians are under the constant care of 
able instructors and regulations as to school work 
above referred to are enforced, these clubs have a 
well-defined place in the educational scheme. 
Judged from a musical standpoint alone, they will 
improve voice, eye, ear, and hand, develop skill in 
part singing, and ensemble playing, give musical 
experience, acquaintance with the best music 
within the ability of the picked singers and players; 
the students will acquire self-control, concentra- 
tion, power to work effectively with others, the 
confidence and assurance that comes from public 
performance; under inspiring leaders a strong 
esprit de corps develops that gives the members of 
these clubs an added pride and interest in the 
school which they represent ; well organized musi- 
cal clubs of manly fellows are, in their public ap- 
pearances, excellent advertisements for any school. 
A forceful teacher can make the rehearsals as valu- 
able in developing desirable qualities of body, 
mind, and soul as a recitation in language or 
mathematics. In the lifé of such clubs there is an 
element of sociability not possible in the class- 
room. Kindred minds are brought in close touch 
with one another both in the rehearsals and formal 
concerts themselves and in the receptions which 
usually follow these concerts. 

Music is one means of expression, and, if well 
done, the work of such clubs trains its members 
in this and puts them in a position to enjoy the 


(Continued on page 466.) 
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APPRECIATE THE GOOD TRAIT. 


Judge Lindsey once told me of a boy—I knew the 
boy—who was the most artistic, skilful liar he had 
ever known, Foran hour and a quarter the judge 
talked. with him about the case in point before the 
bay once told the truth. Lie followed lie with such 
a master mind that he could remember perfectly 
every lie he had told and its relation to every other 
lie. . Yet.in all that time the Judge never once 
hinted that he did not believe every word, never 
once indicated by look or movement that he 
doubted the boy’s word, and yet he knew perfectly 
well that the boy had not spoken one truth. All 
the time the boy chuckled at the ease with which 
he was leading the judge on. But when, at last, 
he told one truth, he saw how the judge had tan- 
gled him up, and he, laughed outright, and said: 
“I guess you’ve got me, judge.” 

I know of another judge who told a boy that 
he lied in answer to the second question, and the 
next day the boy proved that he had not lied. 

There are few boys who cannot be saved ulti- 
mately if teachers and parents, both parents, will 
patiently and skilfully work away at the good 
traits. There are few boys who will not be ruined 
if they have the misfortune to have teachers and 
parents who keep an eye out for their misdeeds. 

Two young men in John Gunckel’s Newsboy 
Association in Toledo became indecently insulting 
to him, and aroused much indignation. They al- 
most broke Mr. Gunckel’s heart, but he said to 
everybody: “They are good fellows nevertheless. 
They are among the best workers in their business 
that we have. They are steady, and save their 
money.” 

Many people in Toledo thought Gunckel was a 
fool to overlook the conduct of those fellows 
toward him. But within a year they applied for 
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positions on a great Chicago daily, and the 
manager wrote back: “Yes, if you will bring a 
testimonial from Mr. Gunckel.”” ‘Those young ie!- 
lows, sheepish and mean in every thought that 
moved them, called upon Mr. Gunckel with the 
letter, intending to apologize, but he gave them no 


_ opportunity, and wrote a ringing letter, simply em- 


phasizing the good points he had always made with 
their critics. Those young men read that letter 
in amazement, went to Chicago, and wrote him 
that they not only had the places, but they were 
looked upon with especial favor as friends of Mr. 
Gunckel. The loyalty and+*devotion of those 
young men is delightful. 


CARNEGIE’S LATEST. 


Announcement is made that Andrew Carnegie 
will add $5,000,000 to the fund of the Carnegie 
foundation, or whatever sum may be necessary to 
include as pension beneficiaries eligible professors 
of state universities. No provision was made for 
this class of educators in the original gift for the 
reason stated by Mr. Carnegie at the time, that 
the donor thought it possible that such institutions 
might prefer that their relations should continue 
exclusively with the state from which their chief 
support was derived. This view was not taken by 
the national association of state universities, which 
in the year followitig the establishment of the 
foundation petitioned the trustees for admittance 
to the benefits of the retiring allowance system. It 
was found that the earnings of the original fund of 
$10,000,000 were exhausted through the outlet al- 
ready planned, and that if the faculties of all state 
universities were to benefit, an additional $5,000,000 
would be needed. The situation was placed 
formally before Mr. Carnegie by Dr. Henry S. 
Pritchett, president of the Carnegie foundation for 
the advancement of teaching on March 31, and on 
that same day Mr. Carnegie replied that the money 
would be forthcoming for any state institution 
whose application received the approval of the 
legislature and governor of its state. The addi- 
tional donation will be in five per cent. bonds, pro- 
viding an added annual income of a quarter of a 
million dollars, and a total for yearly disburse- 
ments of $750,000. 
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BOSTON PLAYGROUNDS. 


Boston comes into line. The board of educa- 
tion has appropriated $58,000 for the beginning of 
a playground scheme. ‘‘The department of school 
hygiene,” as it will be known henceforth, with Dr. 
T. F. Harrington as its head, is to have full charge 
of the work carried on in these various play- 
grounds, which is to consist not only of physical 
education, but of many of the subjects now taught 
by the vacation schools. The work of the vaca- 
tion schools has been practically absorbed. by this 
new department. 

The general plan is to develop the school yards 


_ of the school buildings as the centre of play for the 


young children, to provide local playgrounds for 
the older boys and girls, and athletic fields for the 
high school boys. Provision will also be made 
for instructors, supervisors, and teachers over the 
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athletic sports, games, and play indulged in by 
pupils of the public schools. 

Six playgrounds now under supervision of the 
park commission are to be placed directly in 
charge of the department of hygiene. Although 
the authority so far as their direct supervision is 
concerned is to be transferred to the department 
of hygiene the park commission, as heretofore, 
will assume the responsibility and expense of light- 
ing, flooding, and otherwise caring for the grounds. 

An instructor in athletics is to be stationed on 
each of the grounds to serve the entire year, and in 
addition to their regular duties, are to serve in the 
capacity of supezintendents. 

Ultimately the work will be in twenty-eight 
school yards and eight playgrounds for younger 
children. Legal rights will be exercised over 
eighteen grounds now under the supervision of the 
park commission. This appropriation includes the 
expense of physical exercises and education now 
carried on in the schools, as well as that attached 
to the military drill of the high school boys. The 
playgrounds attached to the schools are to be 
thrown open at the close of school every day until 
5.30 p. m. during the school term, and from May 4 
to November 25 they will be at the disposal of the 
children. Other playgrounds not connected with 
school buildings will be opened from May 4 to 
June 27, and from September 9 to November 25. 
During these periods kindergarten teachers 
and assistants, as well as other instructors, will be 
on duty. 


“DIGNITY.” 

On another page we print a criticism on our re- 
view of Irving Babbitt’s book, “Literature and the 
American College.” It is probable that the 
facetiousness of the notice was hardly in keeping 
with the “dignity” of the Journal of Education, 
and if so, an apology is hereby offered our readers. 
The most difficult feature of a “dignified” paper is 
to keep the “book page” readable. We are never 
intentionally hypercritical, and not often facetious, 
but we did enjoy Professor ’Babbitt’s essays ex- 
ceedingly, and we did hope to have our readers en- 
joy it, and we enjoyed writing of it in a playful 
mood, after saying what we sincerely felt, that the 
book is “an exceedingly interesting volume of 
modern essays. No more readable essays have 
been written in these times. It is as healthy as it 
is attractive.” 

THE HARRISBURG PLAN. 


Harrisburg, Penn., has the best retirement fund 
scheme that has come to our notice as yet. 

Everybody worked for it. Teachers were 
unanimous, board finally practically so, teachers’ 
committee of board (twelve) unanimous, the entire 
press of the city for it, and the people were for it. 

Some features are these:— 

1, All teachers now in service when retired get 
full annuity. 

2. Teachers now in service are exempt from 
minimum age and minimum length of service re- 
quirements. 

3. Full annuity is half salary with $300 mini- 
mum and $800 maximum. 
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4. All teachers contribute 2 per cent. of salaries 
during first ten years of service ; 3 per cent. there- 
after. 

5. Board contributes an amount equal to 
amount contributed by teachers. 

6. Teachers hereafter coming in the service 
may retire after thirty years of service, twenty of 
which must be in Harrisburg, and after they be- 
come sixty years of age, 

%. Partial annuities for those hereafter coming 
in the service proportionate to time taught in Har- 
risburg. 

8. Maximum annual contribution, $50, no 
matter what the salary. The best feature of the 
proposition is that if any present teacher should be 
“struck blind” to-morrow or become incapacitated 
in any way, she might retire, regardless of age or 
length of service, on full annuity. 
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DR. SCHAEFFER’S THIRD. 


Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of 
Pennsylvania, was president of the N. E. A. in 
1906, and provided a great program for the meet- 
ing that was to be held at San Francisco. On 
April 18 the quaking of the earth shook that pro- 
gram all to pieces. In 1907 he prepared another 
elaborate program for the meeting at Los Ange- 
les, and now, by the illness of President Cooley, 
the completion of the program of 1908 falls to the 
lot of Dr. Schaeffer. This puts him in a class all 
by himself. He has made two good programs, 
and is abundantly equal to the third. 

COOLEY IN EUROPE. 


Superintendent Edwin G. Cooley of Chicago, 
president of the National Education Association, 
has had to go to Europe for rest and recuperation. 
He had seemed to be a man of iron, and had gone 
through enough strain to have ‘broken down ten 
ordinary men, but his time came. He has been 
seeking rest in light work, but at last has aban- 
doned all work for a time, and has gone abroad, 
resolved to let affairs in Chicago take their course, 
and leave Dr. N. C. Schaeffer to run the N. E. A. 
program if he does not get back in season and in 
strength for it. There is no cause for alarm so 
far as the public knows, and there is full expecta- 
tion that when Mr. Cooley again assumes charge 
of affairs he will be strong enough for his work and 
sensible enough not to overwork. 

MASSACHUSETTS HIGH SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 


The following bill relative to the promotion of 


industrial education in public high schools has been- 


reported by the Massachusetts legislative commit- 
tee on education :— 

“Any city or town maintaining a public high 
school which maintains in such school courses in 
manual training which include the elements of 
agriculture, mechanic arts, or domestic science, 
approved as to equipment, instruction, and ex- 
penditure by the state board of education, shall be 
aided by the commonwealth in the support of such 
courses under the following conditions: Cities or 
towns raising by taxation and expending for the 
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support of public schools, including the support of 
industrial courses, more than five dollars for each 
thousand dollars of their valuation, to be reim- 
bursed by the commonwealth to the amount of 
one-half the cost of these courses ; those expending 
four dollars and less than five dollars for each 
thousand dollars of valuation to be reimbursed to 
the amount of one-third the cost; and those ex- 
pending less than four dollars for each thousand 
dollars of valuation to be reimbursed to the amount 
of one-fifth the cost. The cost of these courses 
may include new equipment, but not cost of build- 
ings or of land or rent of rooms. The aid ren- 
dered by the commonwealth under this law shall 
be in addition to the state aid already furnished, 
but not more than $2,000 shall be paid in any one 
year in aid of industrial courses in any one school. 

“The board of education is hereby directed to in- 
clude in its estimate for.educational purposes for 
the year 1909 and thereafter annually a sum neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act; pro- 
vided that not more than $25,000 shall be expended 
in any one year. 

“This act shall take effect on the first day of 
September in the year 1908.” 

STRIKE VICTORY. 


Ten teachers, led by Miss Minnie Martin, princi- 
pal, dismissed their classes at the Bryant school in 
Wyandotte county, Kas., and declared there would 
be no more school until teachers’ warrants were 
properly signed and delivered to them. The teach- 
ers asserted that they had been unable to get their 
salary warrants signed without being required to 
go to the home of the district treasurer, a great in. 
convenience to them. The treasurer yielde 
promptly, and the schools reopened. 


> 


INTERESTING (?) 

A news item regarding one of the prominent citi- 
zens of Indiana reads as follows :— 

“In a general fight between the senior and 
junior classes of the high school, several of the stu- 
dents, including two girls, were severely injured. 
One girl was tied to a tree and left in that posi- 
tion till long after midnight, when she was found by 
a searching party, organized when she failed to 
reach home. Jacob Merz, father of one of the 
juniors, who interfered to protect his son, was 
knocked down half a dozen times and very seri- 
ously injured.” 

ALL LEFT HAND. 


An exchange says: “If, in teaching, you are 
vexed with a child for want of adroitness, try, 
if you have never tried before, to write with your 
left hand, and then remember that a child is all 
left hand.’ 

If we knew the “exchange” credit would be 
given. 


The school children of Cincinnati made a heroic 
war on insect pests this season, under the inspira- 
tion of Superintendent F. B, Dyer and the leader- 
ship of the superintendent of the parks. 
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Cambridge, Mass., is reported to be about to 
eliminate the kindergartens, the vacation schools, 
nature study supervision, and physical training su- 
pervision next year, because the new city charter 
only allows them $524,719 for all school purposes, 
and last year the cost was $19,766 more than that. 
We suspect that in some way these will be pro- 
vided for before the time comes. 


The boys and girls of Page county, Iowa, planted 
four thousand tulip bulbs, provided by the county 
superintendent, and practically every one of them 
came up bright and early in the spring to the de- 
light of the pupils, and of every one else as to that 
matter. It was a case of county pride. 


Nearly a thousand normal and high school stu- 
dents from Massachusetts went to Washington in 
the Easter vacation. Every Congressman took 
in charge those from his district, and presented 
them to President Roosevelt, who had a_ hand- 
shake for every one. 


Dr. Henry Sabin’s ‘“‘Common Sense Didactics” 
has had a_ sale of nearly 50,000 copies, which 
makes it the leader, or near the leader, for the 
years in which it has been on the market. Both 
the book and the author deserve this success. 


In Massachusetts 61 per cent. of all public school 
teachers are graduates of normal schools or col- 
leges. This is far beyond any other state. In 


Maine 24 per cent. are graduates. Most states 
are lower than this. 


New York city board of education does more 
towards educating the public through evening lec- 
tures than all other boards of education in the 
United States. 


Texas proposes to give $5 on $1,000 for school 
maintenance, $2.50 on $1,000 for grounds, build- 


ings, and equipment. This will be a record 
breaker. 


The railroad library of Wisconsin University has 
9,000 books and other documents, and $2,000 more 
is to be invested immediately to increase the value 
thereof. 


The Cleveland officials put the figures for the 
meeting of the N. E. A. at 50,000, or more than 


25 per cent. above Boston. We hope they will gu 
higher. 


Experience is, always was, and always will be the 
best teacher, but the tuition is too high for weak 
human nature to pay all the time. 


Reading, Penn., is the only city in the United 


States with a larger board of education than New 
York. 


New York University juniors are the last nota- 
ble college men to go out on a strike. 


Literary shrines are to be preserved as uni- 
formly as the historic. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-July 3. _ 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


FORAKER AND BROWNSVILLE. 

The scene in the Senate on Tuesday, April 14. 
when hundreds of negroes, who packed the gal- 
leries, broke out in wild.applause for Senator For 
aker, as he completed his speech arraigning the 
President for injustice to the negro soldiers at 
Brownsville, shows how strong a hold that inci- 
dent has upon the feelings of the colored , eople of 
the country. It is one among several recent in- 
dications that the Republican party, in the pending 
campaign, is to suffer a considerable defection in 
the negro vote, which, in certain of the closer 
northern states, may be sufficient to affect the re- 
sult. The fact that Mr. Foraker is making use of 
this incident to gratify his personal animosity 
toward the President and Secretary Taft, and the 
further fact that the Democratic party, which has 
always oppressed the negro, will be the beneficiary 
of such a revolt, seem to exercise little, if any, re- 
straining influence upon the movement. 

HUGHES AND THE GAMBLERS. 

Governor Hughes lost his bills against race- 
track gambling by a tie vote in the New York 
Senate. Probably no human being doubts that 
corrupt means: were used to bring this result 
about, and the delirious joy manifested by the 
representatives of the gambling fraternity in the 
Senate galleries when the vote was taken indicates 
clearly enough the influences at work. Naturally 
the Senators who voted for the bills at an earlier 
stage, and voted against them at the last, are pe- 
culiarly under suspicion. It is said that during 
the Addicks fight in the Delaware legislature some 
of the members who repelled efforts to buy their 
votes gave, as a reason for their refusal, the fact 
that they would have to live in Delaware after- 
ward. That is something that certain of the New 
York Senators seem to have forgotten. One 
of them has been formally denounced by the 
church of which he is a member, his own pastor 
joining in the action; and cthers have been simi- 
larly condemned by great public meetings in 
their home towns. 

THE GREAT CHELSEA FIRE. 

Regarded merely with reference to the aggre- 
gate value of the property destroyed, the fire at 
Chelsea, Mass., on April 12, which occasioned a 
loss of from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000, does nox 
rank with the great conflagrations at Chicago, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, and Baltimore. But all such 
calamities are relative. The vopulation of Chelsea 
is but 37,000. The fire burned over one-third of the 
city, and the money loss represented one-third of 
the city’s total valuation. More than 1,200 dwell- 
ings, of all grades from the finest residences to the 
tenements of the very poor, were burned to the 
ground, together with eleven churches, six 
schoolhouses, important public buildings, and 
scores. of business blocks and factories, and about 
10,000 people were driven from their homes. 
These details spell an almost overwhelming 


calamity, and the heroism with which it has been 
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borne, and the rapidity with which order has been 
evolved from confusion are marvelous. 


THE BATTLESHIP FLEET. 

The great battleship fleet, now under command 
of Rear Admiral Thomas, has reached home 
waters, having arrived at San Diego from Magda- 
lena bay on April 14. It will cruise along the 
coast of California in a leisurely way, stopping 
here and there, and running close to the shore at 
cities where it does not stop, so that it may be 
seen from every sea-coast town between San Diego 
and San Francisco. Shortly after the great -re- 
view at San Francisco on May 8 it will sail to Puget 
Sound, Seattle, and Tacoma. Then, after the ves- 
sels have been docked at Bremerton or San Fran- 
cisco, they will sail direct for Honolulu about July 
?. A very urgent invitation from the government 
of New Zealand for a visit from the fleet has been 
accepted, and the ships will call at Auckland. 


A PLEA FOR MORE BATTLESHIPS. 

Upon minds which regard all preparations for 
war as a provocation to war President Roosevelj’s 
latest message to Congress, urging appropriations 
for four new battleships of the largest size, will make 
no impression. But it is a very calm and well- 
reasoned argument by which the President sus- 
tains his appeal, and people who are alive to what 
is going on all over the world will not deny its 
cogency. A nation like the United States, with 
large out-lying world-interests, and with two ex- 
tensive coasts ‘to guard, cannot allow itself to drift 
into a condition of relative helplessness on the 
seas. We learned to our cost, when the war with 
Spain broke out, that a navy cannot be improvised 
over night; and the pitiful activity with which we 
assembled almost everything that could float in 
our so-called lines of defence attests the folly of 
waiting until an emergency arises before making 
preparations for it. 

THE RESPONSE OF THE HOUSE. 

The President’s appeal fell upon deaf ears in the 
House. The next day after the message came in, 
the House refused, by a vote of 199 to 83, to amend 
the pending naval appropriation bill by inserting 
the desired provision for four ships, and retained 
the committee program of two ships. The tone 
of the debate was such as to indicate that some of 
the members took a sinful pleasure in refusing the 
President what he had asked for; and it is even in- 
timated that an unfounded report that the Presi- 
dent had threatened to veto the public buildings 
bill_—upon which Congressmen rely for the dis- 
tribution of “pork” to their constituencies,—if the 
naval increase were not granted, influenced some 
of the votes. Whatever may be said of the direct 
issue involved, this certainly is not the temper in 
which a question of national policy should be de- 
cided. 

THE NEW BRITISH CABINET. 
With a wise prevision of the perils of appealing 


[Continued ontpage 473.) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


(Continued from page 461.] 


finer things of life when business absorbs their at- 
tention later; it gives them accomplishments that 
make them desired in society, and the good music 
which they play and sing leads to an interest in 
classical music. 

If the objections that are raised against such or- 
ganizations are analyzed they will be found to arise 
from a lack of supervision by a competent instruc- 
tor or poor teaching on the part of the person in 
charge. 

In the William Penn Charter school, a famous 
private school of five hundred boys in Philadel- 
phia, in addition to a regular course in music 
given in school hours, are found an orchestra that 
plays at morning assemblies and assists profes- 
sionals in accompanying the school chorus at en- 
tertainments, and the musical clubs, comprising a 
glee club of thirty-six tenor and bass voices, and a 
mandolin club of twenty-five pieces ; twelve mando- 
lins, seven violins, two guitars, two ’cellos, a zither, 
and piano. This year 108 out of 250 boys of high 
school age in the school applied for membership, 
and the sixty-one above mentioned were chosen 
by competition. Rehearsals begin at Thanksgiv- 
ing, and are held every afternoon from two to 
three o'clock, never in the evening. By February 
1 the clubs have a repertoire of twenty-five to 
thirty selections, including encores, making up a 
concert of an hour and a half; during February 
and March twelve concerts are given in and about 
the city, mostly in the afternoon, with a few in the 
evening, but never on an evening preceding a 
school day. The clubs appear before about 5,000 
people in a season. 

Each club has its leader chosen by and from its 
members, but all rehearsals and. concerts are con- 
ducted under the personal supervision of the 
school director of music. Rehearsals begin on 
time, are conducted vigorously, no time is wasted, 
and the boys are taught to play and sing good 
music, with live, vital tone. Every member must 
show interest and enthusiasm in his work, must 
work for the best interests of the club and school 
at all times or give his place to a better fellow. In 
selecting members a boy is first judged on his 
musical ability, then on his record for reliability 
and good sense, and, finally, on his standing in his 
school work; he must have an average of 70 per 
cent. to gain and retain a place on the clubs. The 
clubs comprise the best fellows in the school pos- 
sessing musical ability—the quiet, the strenuous, 
the popular fellow, the athlete, the boy of ordinary 
mentality, the honor boy—a representative group 
of fellows. The music sung and played is the best 
the director can secure within the ability of the 
performers. A high average of playing and sing- 
ing is attained by all the members, and boys pos- 
sessing exceptional musical ability are given am- 
ple opportunity to display their skill. 

' When music was first introduced in the school 
eight years ago less than forty boys could be in- 
duced to try for these clubs. Now three 
times that number come forward annually of 
their own accord to compete for places in 
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the organization. Visiting artists who sing and 
play_the music of the great masters before the 
Penn Charter boys declare them to be one of the 
most attentive and appreciative audiences they 
meet. To the musical clubs of the school belongs 
no small part of the credit for the development of 


‘this interest in good music. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF BABBITT’S BOOK. 


= aaiaoiel printed in the Journal of Education of March 


LITERATURE AND THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, 
ESSAYS IN DEFENCE OF THE HUMANITIES. 
By Irving Babbitt. Boston and New York: Hougtiton, 
Miffin & Co. Cloth. 263 pp. Price, $1.25 net. 

This is an exceedingly interesting volume of modern 
essays. No more readable essays have been written in 
these times. It is as healthy as it is attractive. We can- 
not imagine man or woman who would agree with Ir- 
ving Babbitt, and we are entirely sure that if he should 
write nine other essays on_ these subjects they would 
have slight affiliation with these essays. He says 
things, wise and otherwise, in an entrancing way, not be- 
cause he has profound convictions, but because he has 
intense notions. He has a feeling that his is the latest 
wisdom, and naturally as his point of view changes his 
base line of wisdom changes. He is so self-confident— 
to put it mildJy—that he can characterize Emerson as a 
spiritual circus-rider. He often reminds one of Elbert 
Hubbard in his refreshing superiority to all others. 
“The nature cult is degenerating into a kind of cant.” 
“If some of our educational radicals have their way, the 
A. B. degree will mean merely that a man has expended 
a certain number of units of intellectual energy on a list 
of elective studies that may range from boiler-making 
to Bulgarian. . . . It will become a question of intellec- 
tual volts and amperes and ohms.” All this enhances 
the interest in the essays, which one cannot leave any 
more than he can a fascinating novel. It would be in- 
teresting to have a joint debate between Stanley Hall 
and Irving Babbitt with Elbert Hubbard as umpire. 
This would draw a larger crowd than any attraction 
that has been on the boards for several years. Each is 
so sure he is right, and no two of the three would agree 
upon a single principle, or have a common prejudice. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Education:— 

Sir: It is difficult to take other than humorously the re- 
view in your issue of March 25 of “Literature and the 
American College,” by Professor Irving Babbitt. Per- 
haps it was meant for a joke. Otherwise, how shall we 
reconcile it to the supposed seriousness and maturity of 
the Journal of Education? Here is a book, evidently 
“exceedingly interesting,” “readable,” “attractive,” ‘en- 
trancing,” and, if you please, “healthy,” but a book con- 
cocted of notions and prejudices—a book with which no 
imaginable “man or woman would agree.” What a 
wonderful book: However, the reviewer is sure that 
Mr. Babbitt will never write another similar to it. 

He says further: “As his (Mr. Babbitt’s) point of view 
changes, his base line of wisdom changes.” This sounds 
axiomatie, but none the less it would be interesting to 
know in what way it applies to the present essays. Does 
the reviewer mean to state that they lack unity and show 
a change of base?’ Inasmuch as the period of their 
writing extends over ten years (see preface and page 
150), it will be possible to judge whether the author's 
“hase line of wisdom” is changing either slowly or rap- 
idly. 

I should wish to question still another statement: ‘He 
(Mr. Babbitt) is so self-confident—to put it mildly—that 
he ean characterize Emerson as a spiritual circus-rider.” 
Is the inference here that Mr. Babbitt indulges in cheap 
virtuosity at the expense of Emerson? It is a pity the 
book has no index. It might then have been discoverable 
how often and to what purpose Emerson is quoted in the 
course of its pages. Lacking an index, the following 
lines from Emerson printed at the very beginning might 
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have given a hint of Mr. Babbitt’s attitude towards 
Emerson 

“There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 

The last builds town and fleet, 

But it runs wild, . 

And doth the man unking.” 


If I am not mistaken, the whole gist of the essays is con- 
tained in these lines. 

It would have seemed that there are enough real issues 
here without seeking imaginary ones. The comparison 
of Bacon and Rousseau, for instance, in their relation to 
certain modern educational tendencies furnishes a new 
point of view and plenty of material for discussion. 

Student. 


QUESTIONS IN 1845. 
[Reprinted by Request.] 


Examination questions in arithmetic given in the 
Springfield (Mass.) high school in the fall of 
1846 :— 

1. Add together the following numbers: Three 
thousand and nine, twenty-nine, one, three hundred 
and one, sixty-one, sixteen, seven hundred two, 
nine thousand, nineteen and a half, one and a half. 

2. Multiply 10008 by 8009. 

3. Ina town five miles wide and six miles long 
how many acres? 

4. How many steps of two and a half feet each 
will a person take in walking one mile? 

5. What is one-third of 1754 ? 

6. A boy bought three dozen of oranges for 374 
cents and sold them for 14 cents apiece; what 
would he have gained if he had sold them for 24 
cents apiece? 

%. There is a certain number, one-third of 
which exceeds one-fourth of it by two; what is the 
number? 

8. What is the simple interest of $1,200 for 12 
years, 11 months, and 29 days? 


BOOKS FOR NATURE STUDY.—(IL.) 


Keffer, C. A., “Nature Studies on the Farm: Soils and 
Plants” (Eclectic Readings), American Book Company, 
New York, 40 cents. 

McCook, H. C., “Nature’s Craftsmen; Popular Studies 
of Ants and Other Insects,” Harper & Bros., New York, 
$2 net. 

McFarland, J. H., “Getting Acquainted with the 
Trees,’ Macmillan Company, New York, $1.50 net. 

Mcllvaine, Charles, “Outdoors, Indoors, and up the 
Chimney,” Sunday School Times Company, Philadelphia, 
75 cents net. 

Martin, M. E., “The Friendly Stars,” Harper & Bros., 
New York, $1.25 net. 

Mathews, F. S., “Filed Book of Wild Birds and their 
Music,” G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $2. 

Mayer, A. G.. “Seashore Life,’ A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
New York, $1.20 net. 

Miller, L. KX., “Children’s Gardens for School and 
Home,” D. Appleton & Co., New York, $1.20 net. 

Miller, Mrs. M. R., “The Brook Book,’ Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York, $1.35 net. 

Miller, Olive Thorne, “First Book of Birds,” Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, $1. 

—— “Second Book of Birds,” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, $1 net. 

Morley, M. W., “The Bee People,” A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago, $1.25. 
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Parsons, Mrs. F, 'T. (formerly Mrs. Dana), “How to 
Know the Wild Flowers,” new edition, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, $2 net. : 

Patterson, A. J., “The Spinner Family,” A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago, $1.25. 

Peckham, G. W. and E. G., “Wasps, Social and Soli- 
tary,” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, $1.50 net. 

Scudder, S. H., “Everyday Butterflies,” Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, $2. 

Shaler, N. &., “Aspects of the Earth,” Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, $2.50. 

—— “Sea and Land,” Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York, $2.50. 

Speed, James, “Jack and Nell in Field and Forest,” 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Hil, 
50 cents. 

Tarr, R. S., “Ehysical Geography of New York State,” 
Macmillan Company, New York, $3.50 net. 

Thompson, J. M., “Water Wonders Every Child Should 
Know,” Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, $1.10 net. 

Weed, C. M., and Dearborn, Ned, “Birds in Their Re- 
lation to Man; a Manual of Heonomic Ornithology,” J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, $2.50 net. 

Wright, Mrs. Mabel (Osgood), “Bird Craft,” new edi- 
tion, Macmillan Company, New York, $2 net. 
“Four-footed Americans,” Macinillan. Company, 
New York, $1.50 net. 

“Gray Lady and the Birds,” Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, $1.75 net. 
—New York Arbor Day Manual. 


a 


New Jersey has a state law forbidding corporal 
punishment. 


The less war children read about and think about 


as represented in art the better for them and for the 
world. 


LATES 


THE BEGINNERS’ PRIMER. 


A practical basal book for the first grade. Illustrated in 
colors and in black and white. 30 cents, net. Postpaid. 


|| THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK, 


By ELiza R. BAILey, Teacher of Elementary English in 
Boston, and JoHN M, MANLY, Ph.D., Professor and Head of 

the Department of English in the University of Chicago. 
}/ Complete Edition, 25 cents, net. Part I (Grades 2-4), 15 
} cents, net, Part II (Grades 5-8), 20 cents, net. Postpaid. 


THE FLAG-RAISING. 


By KaTE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Riverside Literature Series’ 
} No.173. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 


FINDING A HOME, 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Riverside Literature Series, 
No. 174. Paper, 15 cents ; linen, 25 cents, net, Postpaid. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER; A Sketch of 
His Life. 


By Buiss PERRY. With Autobiographical and other ms 
by Whittier. Riverside Literature Series, No, 175. Paper’ 
15 cents; linen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 


AFOOT AND AFLOAT. 


By JOHN BuRROUGHS, Riverside Literature Series, No, 176, 
Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 


| BACON’S ESSAYS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by CLARK 8. 
NORTHUP, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature in Cornell University. Riverside Lit- 


j/ erature Series, No. 177. Paper, 30 cents; linen, 40 cents, net. 
Postpaid. 


LIVES OF GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS. From 
Chaucer to Browning. 


By W. 8. HincHMAN, Instructor in English at the Groton 
} School, and Francis B. GUMMERE, Professor of English at 
Haverford College. With 8 portraits. 1.50, net. Postpaid. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN EUROPE. An 
’ Introduction to the Study of Current History. By 
James Harvey Robinson, professor of history in Col- 
umbia University, and Charles ‘A. Beard, adjunct 
professor of politics in Columbia University. 

Volume I., The Eighteenth Century: The French Revo- 
lution and the Napoleonic Period. Cloth. 362 pp. 
With illustrations and maps. List price, $1.50; mail- 
ing price, $1.60. 

Volume IL., Europe Since the Congress of Vienna. 
Cloth. 448 pp. With illustrations and maps. List 
price, $1.60; mailing price, $1.75. 

Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 

Here is provided a study of modern Europe, so clear, 
so related to life as any student or intelligent reader 
knows it, that it may be enjoyed and found highly profit- 
able. For once we have authors who have the courage of 
their conviction and act on the assumption that 'there are 
no missing links between mediaeval history and the mak- 
ing of history to-day; that it is impossible to see upon 
what American conditions of to-day rest without seeing 
into what those same elements have developed in other 
mations. We are, literally, members one of another in 
the development of history. Never did the various na- 
tions of Europe contribute more to the making of history 
in the New World than they are contributing in these 
times. These volumes explain the social and economic 
as well as the political development of our own age, and 
also prepare the student to understand the great prob- 
lems of the world in which he finds himself. They cor- 
rect the yeneral disregard of recent history, and enable 
the reader to catch up with his own times so that he may 
peruse with intelligence the news given in the morning 
paper. Much less space is devoted to purely political and 
military events than has been commonly assigned to 
them in histories of the nineteenth century. On the other 
hand, the more fundamental economic matters—the in- 
dustrial revolution, commerce and the colonies, the in- 
ternal reforms of the European states, etc., are gener- 
ously treated. The necessarily succinct outline of events 
which fills the books can be considerably amplified and 
enlivened by “Readings in Modern European History” 
from the samé authors, which follows the narrative chap- 
ter by chapter, and furnishes examples of the stuff of 
which history is madee —— 

HARMONY AND EAR TRAINING. By W. A. White, 
professor of music in the Teachers’ College of Syracuse 
University. New York, Boston, and Chicago: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 218 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Here is a book that is new in purpose and method, 
that enters upon a field that has need of just such lead- 
ership as it brings. It is new in the sense that it com- 
bines harmony and ear-training at the same time. Of 
the book Professor Joseph C. Seiter of Syracuse College 
of Fine Arts says: “Having observed the practical results 
achieved in your own harmony classes, I am not sur- 
prised to find your ‘Harmony and Ear-Training’ a lucid, 
logical, and pedagogically consistent treatise. However, 
I was not prepared for so comprehensive a treatment of 
this merged double subject, for to my knowledge the 
usual works on ear-training are very superficial, while 
nearly all harmony books serve simply to state conven- 
tional principles in so confused a manner as to reduce 
their usefulness as text-hooks for students to zero; or 
they propound favorite ‘theories’ of their authors, to 
which musical facts are made to conform.” This is not 
a restatement of the conventional principles and practice 
of harmony, with ear-training exercises added; it isa 
unified treatment of both subjects, novel in manner and 
in matter, carefully graded, lucid in every detail, and the 
result of many years of successful experience in the 
classroom. There are many novel features which will 
prove invaluable both to the beginner and to the ad- 
vanced student, such as the detection of chords “by elimi- 
nation”—a suzgestion that is pronounced by eminent 
musicians to be so clear and serviceable as to be worthy 
of careful testing by everyone who finds present methods 
unsatisfactory. There is also an original and remark- 
ably efficient scheme for developing the student’s mental 
perception of all musical effects by means of study at 
the piano, coincident with the written form of these ef- 
fects—thus associating the actual sound with the visual 
aspect of tone combinations and chords. 

THE KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
By Nina ©. Vandewalker, M. Pd., Milwaukee State 
Normal School, New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 274 pp. Price, $1.25. 

From the standpoint of education in the broad sense 
this is the most satisfactory kindergarten book that has 
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appeared. Heretofore the effort has ever been to make 
education in general and all educators bow to the kin- 
dergarten. Here is an author and a book that expresses 
pride in having the kindergarten a vital part of the larger 
educational movement. This is a book that all educators 
can read with profit and pleasure, and if it can but secure 

a general reading in educational circles it will do more 

than anything else has done to make the kindergarten 

a stable feature of the public schools. After fifty years 

of advocacy, with adoption in many cities, Wisconsin, the 

place where it was cradled, deliberately proposed to put 
into the new state constitution a provision that would 
have proved the death knell of the kindergarten in that 
state, and scarcely an educator, unless personally 
prodded by some kindergartner, semed disturbed by the 
prospect. Had the high school or the primary school been 
thus jeopardized, every educator in the state would have 
had his war paint on. It is not that these men are really 
indifferent to the merits of the kindergarten, but they 
have been taught that they have no wisdom on the sub- 
ject and are not expected te know much about it. Of 
course, this has never been intended, but it has been the 
effect in Wisconsin, and the same result would appear in 
any state in the Union if an attack like that in Wisconsin 
was made. Because of these conditions, Miss Vande- 
walker’s wholesome, broad, noble presentation of the 
subject is highly important. It is largely a history of 
educational progress in the United States in the last fifty 
years, as well as of the kindergarten movement. Until 
the movement is championed by all progressive educa- 
tors us a feature of the system and ceases to be cham- 
pioned merely by the kindergartners and such others as 
they chance to ask to speak for them on special occasions, 
there will be little hope of stability. This book of Miss 

Vandewalker will do more to accomplish this end than 

anything that has heretofore appeared. It only remains 

to secure for it a wide reading among educators. 

THE IFS OF HISTORY. By Joseph Edgar Chamber- 
lin. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. Cloth. 
203 pp. Price, $1.00. Trial copy to teachers, 50 
cents. 

A thoroughly unique volume. The author brings to 
our view some twenty and more historic events by sug- 
gesting what the result would have been if the actors in 
them had chosen some other course than they did. For 
instance: What would have happened “if Abraham Lin- 
coln’s father had moved southward, not northward?” 
And again, what “if the Spanish Armada had sailed at 
its appointed time”? By such a method the author cer- 
tainly stimulates curiosity in the reader’s mind, and 
makes him more interested in the event he is considering. 
It is a capital plan, and well worked out. 

SKELETAL REMAINS IN NORTH AMERICA. By 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. Cloth. 113 pp. 

This is Bulletin 33, published by the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, which as one of its studies considers the 
remains of early man on this continent» The work con- 
tains graphic pictures of many antique skulls found in 
many sections of this country, and explanations of these 
remains by an eminently competent hand. It is rather 
a gruesome subject, to say the best of it, but it is never- 
theless profoundly interesting, as it deals with human life 
as it has been in former and quite remote ages. 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


“Our Children, Our Schools, and Our Industries.” By A. 
Ss. Draper. Price, 50 cents. “Technical Education in 
Germany. . By A. H. Chamberlain. Price, 50 cents. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

The Management of a City School.” By Arthur C. 
Perry. Price, $1.25. “Socialists at Work.” By Robert 
Hunter. Price, $1.50. “Departmental Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools.” By Van Evrie Kilpatrick. Price, 
60 cents. “Nature Study Made Easy.” By E. B. Shal- 
low and W. T. Cullen. Price, 40 cents. “Foundations 
of Modern Europe.” By Emil Reich. Price, $1.50. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Compayre’s Montaigne.” Translated by J. E. Mansion. 
Price, 90 cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“The Little Helper.” By Millicent Baum. Price, 28 
cents. “A First Practice Reader.” By Libbie J. Egin- 
ton. Price, 30 cents. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“Baus’ Lo Positivo.” Edited by Philip Harry and Al- 
fonso De Salvio. Price, 45 cents, “Bernhardt’s Der 
Weg zum Gluck.” “Halevy’s Un Mariage d’Amour.” 
Edited by R. L. Hawkins. Price. 25 cents. “Gutierrez’s 
El Trovador.” Edited by H. H. Vaughan. Price, 40 cents. 

“Spanish Composition.” By Alfred Remy. Price, 60 
cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Lives of Great English Writers from Chaucer to 
Browning.” By W. S. Hinchman and F. B. Gummere. 
Price, $1.50. “Complete Poetical Works of Edmund 
Spenser.” Edited by R. E. N. Dodge. Price, $3.00. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Mind in the Making.” By Edgar James Swift. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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SEPTEMBER OPPORTUNITIES 


I have been called upon to recommend teachers for openings beginning in September, in all parts of the United 


“States, for superintendents at various salaries; for High School principalships, with salaries ranging as high as $2,000 
for positions as High School assistants, paying up to $1,500; for College professorships, paying from $1,000 to $2,000; 


for positions in Normal Schools and a large number of Grade positions, with salaries running from $50 per month to 
$900 per year. If you are open to offers, write us and get our circulars at once. 

We quote below testimonials from a few of those we have supplied with teachers. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO REGISTER, Write us fully of your record and wants. 


From Ocean to Ocean 


. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1908. 
Your services to me in the past in securing teachers 
have been prompt, efficient, and entirely satisfactory. 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH, Supt. of Schools. 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 20, 1908. 
Mr. Orville Brewer has supplied the schools under my 
charge with acceptable teachers. I can cordially recom- 
mend him as a man intelligent in school matters and 
altogether reliable. 


A. B. POLAND, Supt. of City Schools. 


Asheville, N. C., Jan. 18, 1908. 

I have always found your Agency prompt and careful 
in recommending teachers, and those I have secured 
through you have given me good service. Your wide 
knowledge of the best teachers and your relations with 
school officers seem to enable you to be of great assist- 
ance to both teachers and officials. 

R. J. TIGHE, Supt. of Schools. 


Oxford, Ohio, Jan. 18, 1908. 

I am well acquainted with Mr. Orville Brewer, Manager 
of the Brewer Teachers’ Agency, and can heartily recom- 
mend the efficiency of his services. One of the most 
scholarly and capable members of our Faculty was se- 
cured through his help, and we expect to avail ourselves 
of his services in future emergencies. 

GUY POTTER BENTON, Pres. Miami University. 


Iron Mountain, Mich., Jan. 18, 1908. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association was very help- 
ful to me in securing the best position, financially, I have 
held, and later in recommending excellent candidates to 
fill vacancies in my schools. 
EDW. L. PARMENTER, County Commissioner of Schools. 


Peoria, Ill, Jan. 30, 1908. 
All the business I have done with your Agency has been 
thoroughly satisfactory. I have found you careful and 
discriminating in your recommendations and businesslike 
in your dealings, both with teachers and authorities. 
GERARD T. SMITH, Supt. of Schools. 


Whitewater, Wis., Jan. 21, 1908. 
Your recommendation of Miss ————— for position of 
Principal of our Traipias Department has proved to be a 
fortunate one for us. She has filled the bill quite to our 
satisfaction, and she fs not the only good teacher whom 
we have taken on your recommendation. 
ALBERT SALISBURY, Pres. of State Normal School. 


St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 22, 1908. 
All of the teachers now in the St. Paul schools who were 
employed by the Board under the nomination of the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association are doing very satis- 


‘factory work indeed. 
Ss. L. HEETER, Supt. of Schools. 


St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 20, 1908. 
The teachers whom you have recommended to me are 
first-class in every particular. I could not have found 
better men had I spent weeks in making the selection, 
and am highly pleased with our dealings with your 


Bureau. 
J. A. WHITEFORD, Supt. of Schools. 


Colorado Springs, Colo., Jan. 20, 1908. 
Mr. Brewer is particularly careful in making recom- 
mendations. The teachers whom we have secured 
through him have always measured up to the recommen- 
dations he gave them. The teachers he has sent us have 
succeeded well in their work. 
JOHN DIBTRICH, Supt. of Schools. 


Tempe, Ariz., Jan. 23, 1908. 
The Brewer Teachers’ Agency is worthy of considera- 
tion and patronage of School Boards. The teachers we 
have secured through this Agency are among the most 
satisfactory members of our Faculty. 
A. J. MATTHEWS, Pres. of Tempe Normal School. 


Weiser, Idaho, Jan. 23, 19968. 
For ten years or more I have been a patron of the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, and during this time I 
have secured about’ thirty teachers through Mr. Brewer, 
not one of them being a failure. The best High School 
Principal I ever had was secured through the Co-opera- 
tive. Mr. Brewer means and does what he says. 
A. C. CARLSON, Supt. of City Schools. 


Park City, Utah, Jan. 17, 1908. 
Mr. Brewer has located me twice in the past few years 
in positions paying excellent salaries. In my work of 
supervision I have called upon him for teachers, and in 
every case his candidates have given entire satisfaction, 
and his dealings have been honorable to the smallest de- 
tail. I have visited his offices in Chicago, where he em- 
ploys a large force of clerks, and found his work thor- 
oughly systematized in every detail. Mr. Brewer de- 

serves the success he is achieving in his work. 
J. M. MARTIN, Supt. of Schools. 


MeKeesport, Pa., Jan. 20, 1908. 

I have been doing business with the Teachers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association for eighteen years. In fact, I secured my 
first position in 1889 through the efforts of this Associa- 
tion. During the past three or four years we have se- 
cured several teachers through Mr. Brewer, and they 
have all been satisfactory. 

JOSEPH B. RICHEY, Supt. of City Schools; President 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associdtion. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Jan. 23, 1908. 

I have more than once requested the assistance of the 
Brewer Teachers’ Agency in securing instructors, and 
with results entirely satisfactory. Mr. Brewer's list is a 
strong one, and information furnished me. by him has 
been full and alive. 

J. F. MILLSPAUGH, Pres. of State Normal School. 


Grand Forks, N. D., Jan. 21, 1908. 

I have for twenty years been personally acquainted 
with Mr. Orville Brewer and his work, and have ag all 
times found him trustworthy and deserving of the con- 
fidence of Superintendents and Boards of Education. I 
have many times found the work of his Agency very help- 
ful in filling difficult positions. 

, J. NELSON KELLY, Supt. of Schools. 


Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 21, 1908. 

I have had experience with the Brewer Teachers’ 
Agency from both points of view. Mr. Brewer has rec- 
ommended to me well-trained candidates for appointment, 
and has called my attention to openings that were well 
worth my consideration. 

FREDERIC W. SANDERS, Principal of High School. 


Albuquerque, N. M., Jan. 21, 1908. 

I have known Mr. Brewer, of the Brewer Teachers’ 
Agency, for several years, and I am prepared to say that 
my dealings with him have been of the most satisfactory 
kind. I have found him conservative, discriminating, 
and reliable. I heartily commend him to teachers, super- 
intendents, and boards of education. : 

W. D. STERLING, Supt. of Public Schools. 


Morgantown, W. Va., Feb. 19, 1908. 

I have known the Brewer Teachers’ Agency for many 
years, and have found from experience that they possess 
the happy faculty of bringing tagether the right people. 
I have known Mr. Brewer personally for many years, and 
have found his name a synonym for everything that is 
honorable in business and sincere in friendship. 

W. H. GALLUP, Supt. Morgantown Schools. 


Potsdam, N. Y., Jan. 25, 1908. 
The appointments made to the Faculty of this Institu- 
tion upon your recommendation have been remarkably 
successful and satisfactory. We appreciate the thorough- 
ness of your work. 
WM. A. ALDRICH, Director of Thomas S. Clarkson 
Memorial School of Technology. 


Address: Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


1303 The Auditorium Tower 


Chicago, Illinois 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

ander this heading are solicited from school 

thorities in every state in the Union. To be 

availabie, these contributions should be short 

y be received 

the editor not later Friday preceeding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BB HELD. 
May 2: Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teach- 
ers, Girls’ Latin school, Boston. 
May 14, 15, 16: Eastern Art Teach. 
ers’ Association, New York City. 
June 16, 17, 18: Kentucky WBduca- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
Adams, Williamstown, presi- 
ent. 
June 17: West Virginia State Associa- 
tion, Elkins. 


June 29-July 3: National Education 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

July 6—9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
= Association, State College, 

‘a. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of 
Instruction, Burlington, Vt. 

October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 


February, 1909: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. E. A., Oklahoma 
city, Ok.; President, W.-H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. The New England 
History Teachers’ Association held its 
twenty-third annual meeting in Port- 
land April 17 and 18, with the follow- 
ing program :— 

Friday, 8 p. m.—Address by Pro- 
fesspr William MacDonald of Brown 
University, Providence, R. 1., on 
“John Brown of Osawatomie.” 

Saturday, 9.30 a. m—“The Desira- 
bility of Revising the Report of the 
Committee of Seven Along the Lines 
Suggested by the Committee of Five 
of the American Historica] Associa- 
tion.” A report, based on replies re- 
ceived from members of the New 
England History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, was presented by a special com- 
mittee, consisting of Miss Blanche 
Evans Hazard, Brockton, Mass, 
chairman; S. P. R. Chadwick, Phil- 
lips Academy, Exeter, N. H.; Profes- 
sor Susan M. Kingsbury, Simmons 
College, Boston; Professor John O. 
Sumner, Massachusetts Institute of 


‘Technology; Miss Harriet E. Tuell, 


Somerville, Mass. The discussion of 
the report was opened by Professor 
Charles H. Haskins, Harvard Univer- 
sity: Professor William MacDonald, 
Brown University: Miss Mary L. 
Sawyer, Springfield, Mass. 
SANFORD. Principal Will 0. 
Hersey of the Sanford High school 
has resigned, to take effect in June. 
He has been elected superintendent 
of schools in Oakland and Fairfield. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. The forty-first annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Classical and High School 
Teachers will be held in the Girls’ 
Latin school , building, Huntington 
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avenue, Boston, Saturday, May 2, at 
9.30. Speakers: 10 a. m., William B. 
Snow, English High school, Boston, 
“Language or Languages’’; 10.45 a. 
m., H. S. Cowell, Cushing Academy, 
Ashburnham, “The Mission of the 
Academy”; 11.30 a.m., Charles D, 
Larkin, Manual ‘Training High school, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., “Manual Training as 
a Preparation for College,’; 2.30 p. 
m. address, Hon. John D. Long; 3 p. 
m., Charles H. Grandgent, Harvard 
University, “The Simplification of 
English Spelling’; 3.45 p. m., Arlo 
Bates, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, “The Teaching of Gram- 
mar and the Teaching of Literature.” 
Discussions of these topics as time al- 
jlows. Milford S. Power, Dorchester 
High sehool, Boston, president; Wil- 
liam F. Bradbury, Latin school, Cam- 
bridge, recording secretary. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Sir Alfred Mosely 
of England, who placed his two 
boys in school at Yale so that they 
might receive the benefits of an 
American education, has been in 
New Haven to pay them a_ short 
visit. 


NORWICH. Richard Schellens, a 
Norwich Free Academy graduate, 
has been home in Groton from the 
‘University of Pennsylvania to spend 
the holiday recess with his parents, 
Burgess and Mrs. Pierre Schellens. 
Mr. Schellens recently received the 
appointment to Oxford University as 
a Rhodes scholar. 

WATERBURY. Friends of Dr. 
and Mrs. Edmund Otis Hovey of 
New York are much interested in 
their trip to Martinique. They sailed 
on Thursday, April 16, to be away 
for three or four months. Mr. Hovey 
was formerly principal of the Water- 
bury High school, and is now con- 
nected with the American Museum of 
Natural History. He makes the trip 
to study the volcano of Mount Pelee. 

MONTVILLE. In Palmer Memo- 
tial school at Palmertown a new 
principal has been engaged to take 
the place of Principal A. R. Mac- 
Mahon, who resigned to go to a New 
York business corporation. The new 
principal will be Miss Mary E. Bid- 
well of Norwich. 

No distribution of the Comstock 
prizes, awarded each year to pupils 
showing the most improvement dur- 
ing the winter term, has yet been 
made. The delay has been partly 
due to the accident to Town Clerk M. 
VY. B. Brainard, who is a member of 
the board of trustees of the fund 
from which the prizes are purchased 
and partly due also to a delay in re- 
ceiving the lists of pupils entitled to 
the prizes from the board of school 
visitors. 

STORRS. From July 1 to 24, the 
Connecticut Agricultural College will 
hold its seventh annual free summer 


school. devoted to nature and country - 


life. Rooms will be provided with 
single or three-quarter bedsteads and 
mattresses, bureaus, washstands, 
study tables. and chairs. Other ar- 
ticles must be furnished, and rooms 


must be cared for by occupants. 
Storrs hall will be reserved for 
women; Gold hall for men; Grove 


cottage, or so much of it as may be 
required, for husbands who attend 
with their wives. Shower and tub 
baths, with hot and cold water, add 
to the attractiveness of these excel- 
lent dornitories. The summer 
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schools at Storrs have proved to be 
more than merely a delightful inno- 
vation amid charming surroundings. 
—they have met a real need in the 
educational system of Connecticut. 
From year to year the attendance 
has steadily ‘increased, the _ enroll- 
ment of last summer surpassing all 
previous records. This year it was 
thought for a time that in order to 
enable members of the college fac- 
ulty to attend the biennial graduate 
summer school of agriculture, which: 
will be held in July at Cornell Uni- 
versity and the New York agricultural 
experiment station, and at which in- 
struction will be given by the most 
eminent agricultural scientists from 
both America and abroad, the 1908 
session might be omitted. So strong, 
however, has been the demand for 
the continuance of the summer 
schools without even a single inter- 
ruption that it has now been decided 
to hold the session here announced. 
Preparations for this session are 
nearly completed. Presently an_ il- 
lustrated booklet giving full particu- 
lars will be issued. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


A graduate school of business ad- 
ministration, the first of its kind in 
America, will be started at Harvard 
next year. This new department is 
to be on exactly the same footing as 
the other graduate schools of law and 
medicine. There is already existing 
at Columbia a department in many 
Ways analagous to the one to be 
founded at Harvard, but the New 
York school is not strictly a graduate 
school, while the prime requisite for 
admission to the Harvard school will 
be the possession of a bachelor’s de- 
gree. The course at the new school 
will cover a period of study of two 
years, and a competent corps of pro- 
fessors will be in charge of the cur- 
riculum. The dean of the new school 
will be Professor William Edwin 
Gay, one of the ablest members of the 
economic department of the wuniver- 
sity. Professor Gay graduated from 
the tWniversity of Michigan in 180, 
and took a Ph. D. degree from Berlin: 
in 1892. Sinee 1902 he has been teach- 
ing at Harvard. The creation of the 
graduate school of business adminis- 
tration comes as a recognition on the 
part of Harvard of the higher and 
more systematic training which is re- 
quired by the complicated nature of 
modern business. Pains will be 
taken by the university to provide 
this service for the community in the 
same spirit which animates its gen- 
eral scheme of professional education. 
The instruction will cover certain 
general subjects during the first year, 
such as principles of accounting, com- 
mercial law, recent economic history, 
commercial organization, and eco- 
nomic geography. More specialized 
instruction will come in the second 
year, in such lines as banking, trans- 
portation, insurance and business or- 
ganization. There will also be elec- 
tive courses, including several espe- 
cially adapted courses in modern lan- 
guages, 

President William Dewitt Hyde of 
Bowdoin College has anneounced that 
a total of $274,331.66 had been added 
to the general endowment fund of the 
institution. On March 26, 1907, the 
national education board, the chief 
supporter of which is John D. Rocke- 
feller, offered $50,000 to Bowdoin ~» 
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condition that the college raised $200,- 
000 on or before March 31, . 1908. 
Some time later Andrew Carnegie 
proposed that he would contribute 
the last $50,000 needed to secure the 
‘amount from the general education 
board. The addition of $250,000 to 
the Bowdoin College endowment fund 
is a matter of congratulation. It is 
significant that the taxpayers of the 
state are not assessed for the mainte- 
nance of this institution as it is as- 
sessed for the maintenance of one of 
its competitors. Rockefeller contrib- 
utes $50,000 to this re-enforced fund. 
His gift was conditioned on the col- 
lege raising $200,000 on or before the 
present date. Carnegie agreed to con- 
tribute the last $50,000 needed to se- 
eure Rockefeller’s $50,000. 


Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., 
will hold its fortieth annual com- 
mencement exercises during the week 
beginning May 24. The  bacca- 
laureate sermon will be preached on 
that date by the Rev. Henry H. 
Tweedy of Bridgeport, Conn. Wil- 
liam Saunders Scarborough, Ph. D., 
LL. D.. vice-president of ‘Wilberforce 
University, will be the commence- 
ment orator. Dr. Scarborough was 
formerly a student of Atlanta Uni- 
versity and has attained distinction 
as one of the foremost Greek scholars 
in this country. He is also well 
known as the author of numerous 
books on the study of Greek and on 
philological and archaeological sub- 
jects in general. One of his text-books 
is among those in use at Harvard 
University. His articles on negro 
folklore and on the negro question are 
of a very high order. 

The following appointments of pro- 
fessors have been approved by the 
president and fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege: William Ernest Castle, professor 
of zoology, from September 1, 1908; 
Edwin Francis Gay, dean of the 
graduate school of business adminis- 
tration; Hector James Hughes, assist- 
ant professor of civil engineering for 
five years, from September 1, 1908; 
Franklin Spilman Newell, assistant 
professor of obstetrics and gynaecol- 
ogy for five years from September 1, 
1908; John Warren, assistant profes- 
sor of anatomy for five years, from 
September 1, 1908; Irvah Lester Win- 
ter, assistant professor of public 
speaking for five years, from Septem- 
ber 1, 1908: James Haughton Woods, 
assistant professor of philosophy for 
five years, from September 1, 1908; 
David Cheever, demonstrator of anat- 
omy for five years, from September 1, 


Art Colony on the 
Coast of Maine 


Sketching trips, woodland walks. Delight- 
fui evenings with congenial companions 
around the open fire. Six experienced in- 
structors. Not necessary to join any class. 
Low rates. Write for circular. 

A. G. RANDALL, Director of Drawing, 
Providence, R. I. 


Lantern Slides 


Pacific Northwest, Arctic, Eskimo, Mid- 
night Sunsets, Aurora, Reindeer, Whaling, 
Sealing, Walrus Hunting, and many others. 
Puget Sound Lumbering, Fishing, Marine, 
Tides, Harbors, Indians, and others. Com- 
plete studies in sets. A rare collection of 
valuable and exclusive slides. For sale as a 


collection or in sets. 
VINCENT, Seattle, Washington, 


Mrs, L. BROOKS 


MENEELY& CO. 
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1908; William Clifford Heilman, in- 
structor in music, from September 1, 
1908;° Henry Vineent Hubbard, in- 
structor in landscape architecture, 
from September 1, 1908. 

President Butler announced _ re- 
cently that the trustees of Columbia 
University had approved the impor- 
tant proposals of the medical faculty 
relative to establishing new condi- 
tions of admission to the college of 
physicians and surgeons, which have 
been under consideration for some 
time past as part of the university’s 
general policy of strengthening and 
improving the medical school. The 
mew requirements will take effect in 
1910. After that date the normal 
amount of preliminary education re- 
quired of all candidates for admission 
to the medical school will be the com- 
pletion of at least two full ‘years of 
study in a college or scientific school, 
or an equivalent education obtained 
elsewhere. Moreover, this preliminary 
training must include instruction in 
the elements of physics, inorganic 
chemistry, and biology. The so-called 
combined collegiate and professional 
school course, in the establishment of 
which Columbia University was a 
pioneer, is now being rapidly adopted 
by universities throughout the United 
States. 

John D. Rockefeller will endow St. 
Thomas College, St. Paul, with $60,000 
for a new dormitory. Preliminary 
plans for the building already have 
been sketched. It is expected the 
building will be begun this summer. 
Lack of funds has hampered the work 
of the founder of the institution, 
Archbishop Ireland, but the donation 
of Mr. Rockefeller will serve the 
needs of the college for a number of 
years to come, 


The council of New York Univer- 
sity has appointed as professor of 
pathology and director of the labora- 
tory of pathology of the university 
and Belluvue Hospital Medical Col- 
lege Dr. Richard Mills Pearce, Jr., of 
Albany, N. Y. Dr. Pearce is thirty- 
four years old. He was born in Mont- 
real, P. Q., studied at Boston ‘Latin 
school and at the Harvard Medical 
College, receiving the degree of M. D. 
in 1897. He afterward studied at 
the University of ‘Leipsic. The ap- 
pointment of Dr. Pearce is in line 
with the policy announced by the uni- 
versity in 1903 at the time of the erec- 
tion jof the new laboratory building; 
of giving increased attention to labo- 
ratory work in the training of physi- 
cians, The entering class of the 
medical college this year was s0 
large that it was necessary to refuse 
admittance to a number of applicants. 


George 8S. Davis, associate city su- 
perintendent of schools of New York, 
will become the president of the Nor- 
mal College May 4, with the endorse- 
ment of every member of the board 
of trustees of that institution. He 
will begin his duties May 4 and his 
salary will be $8,250. Acting Presi- 
dent Edward S. Burgess is given a 
salary of $6,000 from the time he as- 
sumed the duties of that office until 
President-elect Davis succeeds him. 


At a meeting of the trustees of Rut- 
gers College, $34,000 in bequests was 
announced. The largest is one of 
$25,000, provided for in the will of the 
late John A. Vanderpool of the class 
of ’89, the income of which is to be 
applied for the school of science. 


Professor John H. Niehmier, Street 
professor of drawing at Yale Art 
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PREVENTION OF DISEASE 
CONTAGION AMONG 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


How it Can Be Accomplished. 


HE prevention of disease conta- 
ion among school children has 
ong been a subject of serious 

study and exhaustive experimentation. 
Medical science has demonstrated 
that disease contagion is easily trans- 
mitted by dust, and that circulating 
dust, moreover, is the greatest carrier 
and distributer of disease germs 
known. The true remedy, then—the 
true preventive of disease transmis- 
sion—lies in the extermination of dust 
and its millions of living bacilli. 
Dusty floors simply teem with these 
micro-organisms. Sweeping will not 
dispose of them. he action of the 
broom merely swishes the dust and 
germs into the air, and affords an op- 
portunity for them to circulate with 
every current of air. We must, then, 
regard dry-sweeping as particularly 
dangerous, and there should be a cru- 


sade in every school, every store, in 
every public building against the 
practice. 


Standara F:cor Dressing has proved 
the most effective dust collector and 


floor preservative yet discovered. It 
does not evaporate, and floors on 
which it is used require but three or 
four treatments a year to secure 
gratifying results. 

Where Standard Floor Dressing is 
used the dust adheres to the floor and 
may be collected and disposed of with- 
out polluting the atmosphere, so that 
the dangers from dry-sweeping may 
be now entirely eliminated. 

There are thousands of schools 
throughout the country using Stand- 
ard Floor Dressing with remarkable 
success, and it is a fact that the health 
of many communities has been ad- 
vanced by the use of this preparation 
on the floors of schools, stores, and 
public buildings. 

Standard Floor Dressing is not, 
however, intended for household use, 
and no one should attempt to apply it 
to home floors. 

Standard Floor Dressing, besides 
being the logical remedy for the dust 
evil, is also a splendid floor preserva- 
tive. Floors on which it is used will 
not crack or split, and will last much 
longer than untreated floors. 

To prove that our claims for Stand- 
ard Floor Dressing are capable of 
actual demonstration, we are making 
an offer to officials in charge of public 
buildings and schools. We will treat 
the floor of one room or corridor free 
of all cost, so that you can personally 
see that the Standard Floor Dressing 
will most effectually keep down the 
dust and thus lessen the danger of 
contagion. 

We will be pleased to furnish par- 
ticulars in regard to this free demon- 
stration, and will also be glad to send 
testimonials, reports of eminent 
medical men, and our book, “Dust and 
Its Dangers,” to any 
one requesting same. 
Standard Floor Dress- 
ing is sold nearly 
everywhere in barrels, 
half-barrels, and in one 
and five-gallon cans. 
If not to be had tn your 
locality, we will quote 
prices on application. 


Address 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Here is Something EASY !!) 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 
of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each 
RATHER THAN 


On a Holden Adjustable Book Cover ? 


Costing only 1 1-3 cents apiece e 


REMEMBER —\the Material of the H 


—by scientific chemical treatment rendered both WATERPROOF and GERM PROOF 


olden is Pure Unfinished Leatherette 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIEL 


school, will retire on a pension at the 
end of the present. college year as pro- 
fessor emeritus. He has held the pro- 
fessorship since 1871, and has con- 
tinued in it one year beyond the cus- 
tomary retiring year. The only other 
professor at Yale to retire as emeritus 
at the end of this year is Professor 
Tracy Peck of the Latin department, 
can has held his professorship since 


The annual Yale-Harvard freshman 
debate held at New Haven April 10 
in College hall was won by Harvard. 
The subject was, “Resolved, that a 
national divorce is desirable.” 
Yale supported the “affirmative and 
Harvard the:negative. 

The city of Cleveland has thirty col- 
leges and professional schools, includ- 
ing famous Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Case School of Applied Science, 
and St. Ignatius College; as well as 
six high schools, seventy-five graded 
schools, and over fifty private schools. 

At the meeting of the board of 
trustees of Princeton University an- 
nouncement was made of the gift of 
$250,000 from Mrs. Russell Sage for 
a dormitory building to be used by 
members of the Freshman class. ‘The 
board adopted a resolution thanking 
Mrs. Sage. Other gifts to the amount 
of $130,133 were announced. 


Hartley Burr Alexander, editor for 
the G. & C. Merriam Publishing Com- 
pany of Springfield, Mass., has been 
appointed professor of philosophy in 
the University of Nebraska. 

Richard H. Dana, Jr., of New York 
has heen appointed an instructor on 
architecture at Yale College for the 
year 1908-9. He was graduated at 
Harvard, where he took some courses 
in art and arc*itecture in his senior 
year in 1901, went to the Columbia, 
N. Y., School of Architecture, going 
through the four-years’ course in 
three years, and graduating with a 
special honor. From there he went to 
Paris and passed the Beaux Arts ex- 
amination. He stayed two full years 
at the Beaux Arts. His appointment 
at Yale will take but two afternoons 
a week, so that he will keep on with 
= practice of his profession in New 

ork. 


a i 
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The Erie is the latest railroad to de- 
vise a pension plan for employees. 
Pensions for disabled stockholders 
would meet a long-felt want.—New 
York World. 


"TWAS EVER THUS. 
When I was a lad 
A digestion I had 
That assuredly was a jim dandy, 
And it seemed to me tough 
I could n’er get enough 
Ot such stuff as cheese, mince-pie, 
and candy. 


Things have changed, I must own, 

Since to manhood I’ve grown, 

Now cheese I can get by the hum- 
mock, 

Piles of candy foot high 

And just lashins of pie, 

But oh, where is that juvenile stom- 


ach! 
G. H. W. 


ANANTAS’S CALLING. 


The Dentist—‘Now, open wide 
your mouth and I won't hurt you a 
bit.” 

The Patient (after the extraction)— 
‘Doctor, I know what Ananias did 
for a living now.”-—Home Herald. 


HE SPOKE. 

“Speak to me,’ she pleaded, and 
looked into his deep brown eyes. 
“Speak to me,” she repeated, and 
stroked his soft, curly hair. And this 
he could not resist. 

“Bow-wow,” he said.—The Prince- 
ton Review. 


D, MASS. M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 
MODERN. 
Her Ladyship—“Have you given 
Fido his soup?’ 
Buttons-—‘Yes ’um.” 
Her Ladyship—‘And his ome- 
lette?” 


Buttous—‘“Yes *um.” 

Her Ladyship—‘And his cutlet?’ 

Buttons—“‘Yes ’um.” 

Her Ladyship—“And his jelly?” 

Buttons—‘Yes ’um.” 

Her Ladyship—‘Then you may 
have some bread and cheese, and go 
to bed.”—-The Sketch. 


Two Irishmen, meeting 
were discussing local news. 

“Do you know Jim Skelly?” asked 
Pat. 

“Faith,” said Mike, ‘“‘an’ I do.” 

“Well,” said Pat, “he has had his 
appendix taken away from him.” 

“Ye don’t say so?’ said Mike, 
“Well, it serves him right. He 
should have had it in his wife's 
Magazine. 


one day, 


A YANKEE BULL. 

Gibbs (with 
what do you think of’these end-of-the- 
world predictions?’ 

Dibbs—“They’re no good. Never 
knew one of thern to come true in my 
life.” 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, Presiden 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers im 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or am 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 


The New 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


is now ready. 


and Enlarged 


BRADLEY CATALOGUE 
ot KINDERGARTEN GOODS, 


and DRAWING MATERIALS 


It is a guide and reference book, indispensable to pro- 


WATER COLORS, 


gressive teachers. Sent free on request. Write for a copy to-day, 
addressing our nearest office. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO, - - - Springfield, Mass. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 29, 1908 
Total expense, including board and. tuition, 
to $42. 
toward a given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES 8. STEVENS, Dean, | 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


New York University Summer School 


University Heights, New York City 
July rst—August rrth, 1908. 
Reduced Rates on Railroads. 
For Bulletin Address 
JAMES E,. LOUGH, PH.D., DIRECTOR 


Normal College of the North 
American Gymnastic Union 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND: 


The oldest American institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training. 

One-year, two-year and four-year courses 
open to high school graduates, 

Special courses. 

For illustrated catalogue, etc., address 
CARL J. KROH, President of the Normal Col- 
lege of the N. A. G. U., 415-419 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 


Courses especially designed for teachers in 
HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS, KINDERGAR- 
TEN and SECRETARIAL STUDIES. 

Also courses in LIBRARY SCIENCE for 
librarians. 


For announcements address 


PRESIDENT OF SIMMONS COLLEGE 
FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Term: July 6th to August 15th. 


Special Courses for School Supervisors, 
Principals, and Elementary Teachers. 


School of Observation with eight elemen- 
tary grades in charge of teachers officially 
representing eight noted School Systems or 
Training Schools. 


Psychological Clinic and School for the 
Training of Backward Children. 


Courses in the Physical Education of 
Children, Physics, Pedagogy, Music ( both 
Theoretical and Practical), besides the usual 
courses in English, History, the Languages, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Science, etc., lead- 
ing to the degrees of A. B., B.S., M.A., and 
Ph. D. 

For descriptive circular address Director 
of the Summer School, Box 15, College Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 


Little Tommy Whacken was taken 
by his mother to choose a pair of 
knickerbockers, and his choice fell 
on a pair to which a card was at- 
tached, stating, ‘‘These can’t be 
beaten.”—Current Literature. 


We dou’t say that Webster’s in er- 
ror, 
We simply remark in pure fun, 
A tourist’s a tramp who has money, 
And a tramp is a tourist with none. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


{Continued from page 465.) 


to the constituencies at by-elections 
under existing conditions, Mr. 
quith has so reconstituted the British 
cabinet as to reduce the number of 
such elections to a minimum, ‘The 
changes are mostly a.shifting about 
of old figures, or a_ promotion from. 
minor offices. David Lioyd-George 
succeeds Mr. Asquith as chancellor of 
the exchequer; Lord Tweedmouth 
passes from the office of first lord of 
the admiralty to that of president of 
the council; the Barl of Crewe be- 
comes secretary of the state for the 
colonies; Mr. Reginald McKenna is 
first lord of the admiralty; Winston 
Spencer Churchilk is president of the 
board of trade; Walter Runciman is 
president of the board of education, 
The only one in the list who will have 
a hard time holding his seat is Mr. 
Churchill, who represents a Manches- 
ter constituency which he wrested 
from the Conservatives with diffi- 
culty at the last election. 


CHINESE RESENTMENT 
AGAINST JAPAN. 

If there is no real national spirit in 
China something very like it has been 
aroused to a dangerous point by the 
recent incident of the seizure and re- 
lease of the steamer Tatsu Maru, The 
Chinese Merchants’ Guild has in- 
structed its agents in Japan to buy no 
more goods there, and to ship goods 
already purchased in other than Jap- 
unese ships. The Hongkong money- 
changers will have nothing to do with 
Japanese currency, even at a dis- 
count. Great meetings have been 
held at the chief commercial centres 
to declare a boycott upon Japanese 
goods, and representatives of an or- 
ganization significantly named _ the 
National Disgrace Society are going 
about from one city to another urging 
the extension of the boycott. Alto- 
gether, the Tatsu incident promises to 
be rather costly to Japan in the end, 
and it may have important political 
consequences besides. 


HOMEOPATHIC. 
“My wife has that awful 
kleptomania.” 
“Ts she trying to cure it?’ 
“Well, she is taking something all 
the while.”—February Lippincott’s. 


disease, 


One of the quaintest signs travel- 
ers to Egypt come across is a notice 
affixed outside one of the royal tombs 
near Luxor, on the banks of the Nile: 
“This tomb is especially reserved for 
luncheons.” —Food and Cookery. 
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Pear 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth 4 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the_.mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There's’ pre- 
ventive so good as 
Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 


STINGS. 


We must not let the President 
know that colleges act as a deterrent 
to marriage or he may abolish higher 
education.—Chicago Daily News. 

The reason why the American bat- 
tleship’s flag captured by the British 
brought so high a price is that there 
are so very few of them in captivity. 
—Chicago Post. 

A New York man has been sen- 
tenced to prison for “not longer than 
his natural life.” It must be a relief 
to him to know that he will not be ex- 
pected to hang around the place after 
death.—- Washington Post. 

£0 SWEET OF HIM. 

Mrs. Galloupe—‘Be sure and come, 
Mr. Gibble. I promise you you shall 
meet, oh, quite a number of pretty 
women,” 

Gibble—“How can I refuse you, 
my dear madam? It will not be for 
the pretty women, however, but for 
you that I shall come.”—Town and 
Country. 

REASON FOR IT. 

“Why is Jones growing a beard?” 

“Oh, I believe his wife made him a 
present of some __ ties.”—Leslie’s 
Weekly. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON 


4 Ashburten P!. 


New York, N 56 Fifth Ave. 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 


Washingt 
Ohnteago, 20 


‘ean. Ave. Denver 


lehigan Avenue. 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg 


405 r Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash., 313 eokery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 


FISHE 


Excellent facilities for placi 
ofthe U.S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


-AGENCY 


MANUAL” 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD w. FICKETT, Prop,, 8 Bancen Street, Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 


(Massachusetts Educators’ Eigency 


We recommend the BEST. 


6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


E. J. Locke, Manager. 


«Long distance telephone. 


TH SCIENCE 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Founders of Modern Europe................+...- The Macmillan Co., N. ¥. $1.50 
Nature Study Made Easy ............... Shallow a Cullen 40 
Management of a City Perry 1.25 
Elementary Kilpatrick ‘* % 60 
My Day and Carr A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago —— 
Compayre’s Montaigne.” {Tr.] T. Y. Crowell & Co.,N.Y. .90 
The Cheerful Butler The Century Co., 100 
Lives of Great English Writers...... eye 
4 & Gum- mere Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 1.50 
Complete Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser. Dodge es. “}..* 3.00 
The Chief American Poets......................- Page {Ed.] 1.75 
Mind in the Making... Swift Charles sSons,N.¥. 1.50 
Home Memories.... Barber Ba Boston —— 
Baus’ Lo Positivo. De Salvio D. c. Heath & Co., 45 
Gutierrez’s El Trovador... Vaughan [ ” 40 
Spanish Composition... Remy -60 
arper’s Indoor Book for Adams & 1,75 
Handbook of the Trees. Houg — 
Tho Little Helper. Baum Silver, Burdett & Co., 28 
A First Practice Reader. .... Eginton 30 
our Children, Our Schools, and Our Industries Dra raper Cc. W. Bardeen, Syracuse 50 
Technical Education in Germany Chamberlain ‘ 


Educational Institutions. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
sexes. For catalogue, 
t the Prineipal, A.G A. M. 


Taye RORMAL AL. SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, 
es. For catalogues address 
G. THomPsON, Principal. 


NORMAL L SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss, 

women only. Especial attention is 
ealled to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


NORMAL L SCHOOL, § Mass. 


er catalogues address 
Primetpal. AssuRY PITMAN. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 

I heard a story lately of a High- 
lander who had been persuaded to 
buy a ticket for a raffle. He won the 
first prize, a bicycle, but on being 
told of his good fortune, instead of 
hugging himself with delight, he said: 
“Weel, that’s just ma luck, buying 
two tickets whan yin wad’’a’ done. 
It’s jist a saxpence wasted.”—Dundee 
People’s Journal. 


NOTHING IN IT. 

“Now, Tommy,” said Mrs. Bull, ‘I 
want you to be good while I’m out.” 

“Tll be good for a nickel,” replied 
Tommy. 

“Tommy,” she said, “I want you to 
remember that you cannot be a son 
of mine unless you are good for noth- 


.”’—Louisviile Courier-Journal. 


HIS PROPOSAL. 


“I love you, pretty maid,” he said; 
“But should you say me nay, 

I would not die as others have, 
Whom you have turned away. 


“I would not go and kill myself— 
A foolish thing to do—- 

I'd give some other pretty maid 
The love I offered you.” 


She sat awhile, all wrapt in thought, 
What else was there to do? 

She heaved a sigh, and shyly said, 
guess I'll marry you.” 

—Cecile I. Gardner, in the Woman's 
Home Companion. 


Vicar—‘Well, Mr. Stoggins, how 
are you to-day?” 

Cobbler—“Very bad, sir.” 

Vicar—“‘And what is the matter?” 

Cobbler—“Ah, sir, it’s my legs. 
They be wonderful bad!” 

Vicar—“Dear me! How long have 
you been like this?” 

Cobbler—“Why. sir, these legs, if 
you believe me, I’ve had ’em on and 
oif for the last thirty years!”—Punch. 

PLAUSIBLE. 

“Say,” she asked, after reading the 

news from the czar’s troubled king- 


dom, “what is this ‘Douma,’ any- 
way?’ 
“T think,” replied her husband, 


“that. that’s simply the Russian way 
of. spelling ‘door-mat.’ ’—Catholic 
Standard and Times. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—No one should fail to read ‘The 
Slaughter of the Trees,” Emerson 
Hough’s astounding statement of 
facts that appears in the May num- 
ber of Everybody’s. It blazingly ex- 
poses the corruption and wasteful- 
ness that is allowed to exist in our 
forestry conditions, pointing out the 
undoubted result of our soon having 
no trees at all. 


—Peculiar interest attaches to the 
article entitled **The Prince of the 
Power of the Air,” to be published in 
the May Century, as it is the article 
upon which Edmund Clarefice Sted- 
man was engaged at the time of his 
death, the morning of January 138, 
1908, and the first paragraph con- 
tained his last written words. The 
article is published from a full, 
though obviously not a final, draft, 
with only slight changes, and was 
read and approved by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, to whom it was sub- 
mitted. 


“Wk WILL PUT YOUR NAME ON 
VILE.” 

The Needy One—“I say, old man, 
could you lend me a dollar for a day 
or two?” 

The Other One—‘My dear fellow, 
the dollar I lend is out at present, 
and I’ye several names down for it 
when it cemes  back.”—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


There are metres in poetry, 
There are metres in tone, 
But the best metre of all 
Is to meet her alone. 
—The Walking Leaf. 


It really seems a pity that “sneer” 
isn’t spelled “snear.” Written that 
way it looks so much more effective. 
—Somerville Journal. 

Every dog has its day; yes, and 
every cat its night, and poor man 
tukes what is left. 


“T asked the young woman in 
front of me to remove her big hat so 
I could see the stage.” 

“Did she do it?” 

“No; she said if she held her hat in 
her lap she couldn’t see the stage 
herself.” 


Miss W.—‘‘Mr. D., 
theme?” 
Mr. D.—“I ‘started to write about 
spring, but it got cold, so I went to 


where’s your 


Mrs. Wing—‘I declare I’m getting 
quite gray, and I used to have such 
lovely raven hair.” 

Mr. Wing—‘‘Well, you can’t expect 
to have raven hair and crow’s feet 
at the same time.” 


It was not a young woman nove- 
list, but Charles Sumner, of whom 
the late B. L. Godkin, the New York 
editor, said: “He works his adjectives 
so hard that if they ever catch him 
alone they will murder him.” 


Mother—“Johnny, how is it you 
stand so much lower in your studies 
in January than you did in Decem- 
ber?” 

Johnny — “Oh, everything is 
marked down after the holidays.’’—Ex. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KBEITH’S. 

What will be looked upon by most 
of the patrons of Keith’s theatre as 
the biggest event of a most eventful 
season is due to occur next week. It 
is nothing less than the commence- 
ment of a brief engagement by the 
greatest drawing card Boston vaude- 
ville has ever known—Harry Hou- 
dini. Since his iast appearance in 
Boston over a year ago Houdini has 
appeared in nearly all of the great 
cities in this country, his tour having 
earried him as far West as San Fran- 
cisco, and he has yet to meet with de- 
feat in any of his sensational under- 
takings. He has invented several 
new stunts, the most startling of 
which consists of being confined in a 
mammoth can filled with water, 
necessitating his being submerged 
before the cover can be locked on. 
It is the most marvelous feat he has* 
ever performed. He will be open ta 
accept a number of challenge tests 
during his stay, which will be for two 
weeks only. The bill surrounding 
Houdini will be a most pleasing af- 
fair. It will include the La Scala 
Sextette, an organization of Italian 
operatic singers that has never been 
excelled in vaudeville; Claud and 
Fannie Usher their sketch, 
“Iagin’s Decision,” one of the big 
hits of the season; Marion Garson, a 
dainty comedienne; Apdale’s animals, 
a troupe of performing quadrupeds, 
made up of bears, monkeys, dogs, 
and the only trained ant-eater; Joe 
Deming, a clever monologist; the 
Kemps, in a novel ragtime turn; 
Delmore and Oneida,- who do a capi- 
tal Japanese perch act; the La Velles, 
acrobatic dancers, and new  kineto- 
graph pictures. 


QUITE So. 

“I’ve just been reading about Mon- 
taigne.”’ 

“What of him?’ 

“He said that whenever he saw a 
good thing he annexed it.” 

“Well,” declared the saturnine 
jokesmith, “he had the right idea for 
running a humorous column.’—St. 
Louis Republic. 


ASSISTANCE NEEDED. 


“John,” she whispered, “there’s a 
burglar in the parlor. He has just 
knocked against the piano and hit 
several keys at once.” 

“T’ll go down,” said he. 

“Oh, John, don’t do anything rash!’ 

“Rash! Why, I’m going to help 
him. You don’t suppose he can re- 
move that piano from the house with- 
out assistance.”—The Throne. 


“Why in the world are you Carry- 
ing two umbrellas?” somebody asked 
the forgetful man, and he looked 
amazed at the question. 

“I should think you’d guess that 
easily, knowing me so well,” he said. 
“I'm carrying two so that if I forget 
and leave one anywhere, I shall still 
have the  other!’—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


EUT THE HIGHER THE FEWER. 

She—“Doesn’t coffee ever make 
you nervous?” 

He—“Not unless I’ve a lot of 
money in iton a falling market. 
Then the weaker it is, the more ner- 
vous it makes me.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


HOW ABOUT the registration fee? we are asked over and over again. “I think 

yours is the best agency, but —’s and —’s willregister mefree.””’ My 
friend, did you ever go tolaw? There are dozens of young men or unsuccessful lawyers 
inevery town who will be glad to take a case on shares—no verdict, nofee. So when the 
best lawyer in town tells you he wants a hundred dollars for a retainer, it looks like 
throwing away money, doesn’t it? How much better to take the little whip-snapper and 
not pa im anything unless he wins the case. Plausibie, isn’t it, but did you ever try it? 
And it so, when you had lost your A HEAP wish you had paid the retainer 
ease and paid the costs, didn’t you and secured the services of a lawyer 
of some standing? If your mother is taken sick,do you go around among the physicians 
hunting for somebody who will agree not tocharge any fee unless he cures her? There 
isonly one kind of physician that will undertake acase on these terms,and that is the 
kind whose practice is so sma'] that he can afford any sort of a case for the mere chance of a 
fee. But you do not trust your mother’s life to that kind of a physician. Then why should 
you trust your future as a teacher to agencies that will ee you free? Isn’t ita sign that 


they can’t get teachers to register any other way? ency work is 
professional work and the best managers have professional customs. PHYSICIAN ? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, WN. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


introduces to 


MERICAN °::: TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools, and Families 


and FORE! superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 
every N instruction ; recommends schools to parents. Call on oF 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $° ,000 a year. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, ¢ hicago, Ill. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publi¢ 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Ww. O. Parr. Beneger. 


ith good l ed i d f 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some 2 pp ‘oved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pa ing $60 to $70 per month sor further 
information,address THE TEACHERS AG NCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtai 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Mornss, Iowa, 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 sovisten Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ 


A Successful School and College Bureau ‘Chicane 

TEACHERS IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 

NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


STUART!"ACENCY 


The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 
New Yorkand Boston. No Registration Fee March 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 
and April unless position secured. 


Manhattan Building. 


Winship We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers in 


Teachers’ every part of the country. 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
: Agency Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. * 
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FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


Our Trees 


How to Know Them 
Photographs from Nature By ARTHUR I. EMERSON 


With a guide to their tecognition at any season of the year 
and notes on their characteristics, distribution, and culture 


ByClarence M.Weed,D.Sc. 
Teacher of Nature-Study tn the 
Massachusetts State Normal 
School at Lowell. 
HIS book affords an 
opportunity for a 
more intelligent acquain- 
tance with American 
trees, native and nat- 
uralized. The pictures 
have in all cases been 
photographed direct 
frem nature, and have 
been brought together in 
such a way that the non- 
botanical reader can rec- 
ognize ata glance either 
the whole tree or the 
leaves, flowers, fruits, or winter twigs, and thus be 
able to identify with ease and certainty any unknown 
tree to which his attention may be called. In the 
discussion of the text especial attention has been 
given to the distinguished character of the various 
species, as well as to the more interesting phases of 
the yearly cycle of each, and the special values of 
each for ornamental planting. 
One hundred and forty illustrations. Size of book. 
7%" x10". Cloth, $3.00 net. Post-paid, $3.20 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


GRAMMATICAL 
CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement 
of the Grammatical Cautions to be observed 
in using English, supplemented by exercises 
affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 
and skill in applying these cautions. The 
work deals exclusively with syntax, treating 
carefully all the cautions relative to the 
Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 


modifications. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


diana, Idaho, New Mexico, and 


Buffalo, Newark, Passaic, and 


Arizona. 


Atlantic City. 


THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETICS a THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETICS 
Adopted for exclusive use in In- Just Published Recently adopted by the cities of 


Walsh’s Arithmetic for Upper Grades 


The unparalleled success of the Walsh Arithmetics insures a cordial welcome 


for this latest one of the series. 


THe ARITHMETIC FOR UprER Grapes is adapted for use in the last two 


years of the grammar school course. 


It is characterized by its careful, logical, and separate treatment of each dis- 


tinct subject. 


The problem material in the book is entirely new. It has been selected with 


a view to modern business processes. 


The book closes with a general review of arithmetic, theoretically and scien 


tifically developed. 


It is issued both with and without Appendix, which contains sections on 
Algebra and Elementary Geometry called for by the courses of study in several 


prominent cities. 


THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETICS Regular Edition, 50 cents THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETICS 
Used in a territory of more than Edition with Appendix, 55 cents Used in nearly 4,000 cities and 


ten million population. 


towns in the United States. 


HEATH COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Boston: 120 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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